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Complete Manual, Price, 20 cents. In Three Parts, 


Each, per dozen, $1.50. 


By Horace G,. Heacey, Chairman, Department 


of Writing, High School of Commerce, New York. 


Provides a comiplete course in writing for all the 
grammar grades from the second yearon. Part One 
covers the third and fourth years, Part Two the fifth 
and sixth, and Part Three the seventh and eighth. 
The work is so logically developed and so carefully 
graded that it places penmanship on the same plane 
as other studies by its definite and exact methods of 
instruction. Every step is carefully explained and 
illustrated by detailed diagrams. The directions, 


both for teacher and pupil, are full and complete. 
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Speaking and Writing, Book Four 


Price, 28 cents. 


By WittiAM H. Maxwe ct, City Superintendent of 
Schools, New York, Emma L. JounstTon, Principal 
of the Brooklyn Training School for Teachers, City 
of New York, and MapaLene D, Barnum, Teacher 
of English in the Brooklyn Training School for 
Teachers. 





The latest. volume of this popular series. It is in- 
tended for use in sixth year classes, and is devoted 
to vocational work in English, being designed to 
encourage children to discover the kind of life work 
for which they are best fitted, and what preparation 
it requires. ‘The subjects for letter writing and for 
composition are all connected with the study of oc- 
cupations and the search for aptitudes. This method 
of treatment tends to make the English work very 
helpful and practical. At thesame time there are 


sufficient exercises in elementary grammar to teach 
correct expression, spelling, punctuation, and capital- 
ization. Many important ethical lessons are un- 
obtrusively but helpfully taught. 


The Healey Manual provides a_plain and practical 
system of penmanship, which any teacher can readi- 
ly teach, and which anypupil will easily learn. 
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To secure continuously a temperature not above 68° F. which is essential for 
eftic tency at school and after, and to secure other details of good housekeeping 


the help of PUPIL HEALTH OFFICERS is indispensable. Read 


SCHOOL JANITORS 


by Dr. Putnam, and the Report of the Committee on Standardizing, 
Janitor Service to the Departmeat of Science Instruction of the N. E. A, 
These will tell you how. 


EASY 
EFFECTIVE 
INEXPENSIVE 
INDISPENSABLE 


American Academy of Medicine Press, Easton, Pa. 


NEW. THE 


THE EDITORS 
HORATILO PARKER, Dean of Department of Music, Yale University 





210 pp, cloth, $1. postpaid. 






PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES 


The most beautiful and richly complete series of basal music books 
THE BOOKS 


BOOK ONE, for second and third grades ..... 30 cents 


OSBOURNE McCONATHY, Director, Department of School Music, BOOK TWO, for fourth and fifth grades .... 35 cents 
Northwestern University BOOK THREE, for sixthand seventh grades.... . 40 cents 
EDWARD B., BIRGE, Director of Music, Public Schools, Indianap- BOOK FOUR, for eighth grade ...... . (In press) 


olis, Indiana 
W. OTTO MIESSNER, Director, Department of Music, State Normal 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


SILVER, 


New York 


BOOK OF ACCOMPANIMENTS for Books Iwo and Three (In press) 
PRIMARY SONG BOOK FOR SIGHT KEADING. 
TEACHER'S MANUAL for Fook One.. me 


BURDETT & COMPANY 


Chicago San Francisco Atlante 


.. (In press) 
.. (In press) 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF 
MANUAL TRAINING 


and the reasons why a manual training 
spurse in ca atry should be established i in 
the schools of-every town are fully stated in 
our booklet, ‘“The Professor and the Saw.’ 
It also contains valuable information about 
carpentry tools and how to construct various 
useful things. Your public school curriculum 
is defective unless it includes a course in 
manual training which develops boys both 
physically and mentally, gives scope to their 
creative and constructive faculties, teaches 
accuracy, handiness, and attention to detail, 
and makes boys many-sided men able to use 
skillfully both hands and brains. 

The Simonds Manufacturing Co. has de- 
voted much time to the study of manual 
training problems, and welcomes an oppor- 
tunity to aid you in the installation of acar- 
pentry course, or in the solving of problems 
arising from such a course. We offer you 
ge our cooperation and advice and shall 

giad to put our experience at your dis- 
nab 

“*if you want saws that cut like diamonds 

Ask for saws that are branded Simonds.’’ 


Write for our booklet No. 8, ‘‘The Professor 
and the Saw” which will be sent to you 
post paid. 


SIMONDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


“The Saw Makers”’ 
5 Factories Fitehbura, Mass. 1! Branches 
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Best for Classroom Use 
High School Standard Dictionary 
Greatest school dictionary published. New matter 
throughout —80,000 vacebulary terme— 1,200 illustra- 
tions—thousands of syno- 
nym tables. Pronunciation 
by the revised scientific 
alphabet, or by the text- 
book key. $1.50; thumb- 

notch indexed, $1.80. 


Comprehensive 
Standard Dictionary 


Entirely new. 48,200 vo- 
cabulary terms—etymolo- 
gies — 1,000 illustrations— 
etc. $1.00; thumb-notch 
indexed, $1.25. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


STANDARD 
DICTIONARIES 


Concise Standard 


Dictionary Entirely 


new. A 
wonder of resourcefulness. 
35,000 vocabulary terms— 
780 illustrations. The 
ideal dictionary for small 
pupils. 60 cents; thumb- 
notch indexed, 25 cents 
extra. 


















Send for Free Booklet FUNK & WAGNALLS 
and Special School Price COMPANY :: New York 


May 27, 1915 





Commercial Education in 


Public Secondary Schools 


By F. V. Tompson, organizer and first principal of the Boston High 

School of Commerce; now’ Assistant Superintendent of Schools in 

Boston. A new volumein Professor Paul H. Hanus’s School Efficiency 
Series. 





A descriptive, critical, and constructive treatment of 
current problems in commercial education. 

Considers commercial education from a new point 
of view, making a clear distinction between clerical 
training and training for business. 

Offers constructive proposals based on the actual 
needs of business as it is and requiring effective co- 
operation between business and commercial educa- 
tion, to the end that commercial education may 
become truly vocational. 

Discusses the three far-reaching investigations of 
commercial education carried on in 1913-14 by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union of Boston, and the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education (through a 
Committee of Teachers). In a separate chapter 
reprints Mr. Thompson's study of the Commercial 
High Schools and Courses of New York City, made 
in connection with the New York School Inquiry. 


Bound in cloth, xiv+1¥4 pages. Mailing price $1.50 


Write to the publishers for special terms for reading circle and class 
use and for a Portrait Catalog of the School Efficiency Series 





WORLD BOOK COMIPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas Manila 
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|; (In a recent wreck in Minnesota 1 A y 
Teacher was amongthemostseriously } : 


| injured.) 
Protect yourself during your Summer trabels. 


The T. C.U. Will Pay You $100 aMonth 


—when you are disabled in a.travel accident. 


$2,000 Paid For Accidental Death 


—due to travel. 
| & $100 identification benefit ard a valuable’ gold and enamel! 
/ identification pin FREE to every policy holder. 


| The T. C. U. Pays Full Benefits During Vacation. 


And in addition to the above Travel! benefits, 


$50 a Month fer Accident, Sickness or Quarantine; i 
$1,000 For an Accidental Death; and Numercus Other 
Benefits (Larger Benefits If Desired.) 
The T.C.U.. the National Organization for Teachers, 
will give you allof the above benefits for less than five cents 
! aday. ONLY $7 TILL NOVEMBER ist. 


i Write Tonight For Our Special! Offer. 


/ T. C. U. Dept. J., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Please send me FREE the story of T.C.U. and full par- 
ticulars regarding your Special Offer. 
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A SATISFACTORY BASIS FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
PUPILS 


JOSEPH ROSIER 


Superintendent of Schools, Fairmont, W. Va, 


[Department of Superintendence, 1915.] 


With the development of modern school or- 
ganization came the necessity for arranging 
children in groups of homogeneous abilities so 
that each individual might be able to respond 
to the instruction given to the group as a whole. 
In the graded school system each group is sup- 
posed to be composed of children of about the 
same age, and of about the same mental 
capacity. The graded school system has devel- 
oped on the one hand the spirit of social co- 
operation among ‘the members of the group in 
the mastery of the course of study, and on the 
other hand it has tended to the submersion of 
the individual pupil and his peculiar needs and 
interests. The point of conflict therefore, in all 
plans for the grading and promotion of pupils 
in our schools is found in the needs of the in- 
dividual pupil for specific instruction and the 
mechanization of class teaching. It must be 
generally recognized that in the ultimate sense 
there is no such thing as average ability, and 
that homogeneousness among groups of chil- 
dren can only be approximate. Children of the 
same age vary greatly in ability and in attain- 
ments depending upon home and social condi- 
tions, and hereditary traits, and no system of 
grading can do more than provide a maximum 
of opportunity for classes of normal children. 
There will be found in every school a small 
number of children whose variation from nor- 
mality is such that they can profit little from 
the instruction provided for normal groups. 
With the greatest possible amount of flexibility 
in grading and in instruction this number will 
receive only the minimum amount of oppor- 
tunity when they are associated with normal 
groups of children. In considering a _ satis- 
factory basis for the promotion of pupils, that 
comparatively small number that vary greatly 
from the normal must be eliminated. Until 
special schools and ungraded rooms are more 
generally provided in our smaller cities, abnor- 
mal children must be carried along in classes of 
normal pupils to receive such instruction as 
they may with their limited capacities. 

Flexibility of grading is not only necessary 
for the welfare of children of limited mental 
capacity, but in recent years the necessity of 
making provisions for the children of more than 
average mental capacity has been recognized. 
This brings out the desirability of minimum and 
maximum requirements in the course of study, 
so that pupils of exceptional ability may have 
a wider range of studies. Provisions for short- 


ening the time of the completion of the course 
of study such as the Cambridge plan and other 
similar plans, aside from the administrative dif- 
ficulties, are of doubtful value, because bright 
pupils will be benefited more by an intensive 
study of subject matter in the different grades, 
than they will be by a premature and hasty ad- 
vance into higher classes. The plan by which 
two groups of pupils are carried along to- 
gether, one containing the more capable, the 
other the less, has proven satisfactory in most 
places. The less capable group do the mini- 
mum amount of work required for promotion, 
while the brighter class does wider and more 
intensive study, but does not go in advance in 
the essential requirements. A modification of 
this principle is found in the differentiation of 
teaching as exemplified in the Batavia plan by 
which the work of the regular teacher is sup- 
plemented by an assistant who directs the study 
periods and assists individual pupils who need 
help to make the required progress. 

With these preliminary statements concern- 
ing the problems of grading and promotion we 
are prepared to consider the basis for the pro- 
motion of pupils from grade to grade in our 
schools. A view should first be taken of the 
methods which were developed along with the 
growth of the graded school system. During 
the period from 1870 to 1895 scholastic ability 
and intellectual training were the factors that 
determined the promotion of pupils, and ex- 
aminations- were made the chief test. Lists of 
examination questions were prepared by ex- 
ternal authorities for testing the different grades 
of the schools, and the papers containing the 
answers were collected and passed upon by tie 
superintendent and his assistants. The mark: 
on the examination papers when properly added 
and averaged indicated the fortunate children 
who were to be advanced to the next higher 
grade. These scholastic tests with some slight 
attention to the chronological age of the child 
made the promoting of pupils a comparatively 
simple and easy problem. 

Modern investigation of the many phases of 
education has in recent vears given us an en- 
tirely different outlook. The examination as a 
means of determining the fitness of pupils for 
promotion is no longer considered reliable or 
adequate. An examination prepared by a cen- 
tral authority, and scattered broadcast as a test 
of general fitness is a violation of every known 
biological and psychological law. Such ; tests 
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mechanize the school system, hamper and re- 
Strict. the, teaching, overstimulate some children, 
and fail absolutely to stimulate others. ‘The 
examination as a basis for promotion is an in- 


ent gf, ure, and« cannot; be justified an 
t ght of our\présent day knowledge of tite 
child. The progressive superintendent has 


folded up the mimeograph which he fofmerly 
used so industriously in the preparation of ex- 
amination questions, and had thrown the 
bundles of examination papers out of the 
window. He goes out now and makes personal 
first-hand observations of what the children are 
doing in their classes. He realizes that he must 
know the needs and the possibilities of the chil- 
dren, and that he cannot find out these things 
by any system of external tests. 

The primary basis for the promotion of the 
child from grade to grade in our schools is 
biological. The child is a product of evolution- 
ary processes, and his elemental biologica’ 
equipment is not unlike that of all other kind» 
of animal life’ The biological outlook is ab- 
solutely essential to an intelligent understanding 
of childhood in its natural instincts, its primitive 
manifestations of thought, and in its develop- 
mental influences of evolutionary origin. Our 
Organized systems of education have never given 
intelligent consideration to the lengthened period 
of infaricy, and its biological significance in the 
physical and mental growth of man. We are 
too prone to regard the child as a separate in- 
stead of an integral part of organic creation, 
and to overlook the fact that there are certain 
physical and mental determinants in the normal 
unfolding of its possibilities. Our teacher train- 
ing courses have dealt too much in psychological 
hair-splitting and not enough with the simple 
laws of biological growth. An observance of 
the order of the physiological maturing the chil- 
dren will solve many of our educational prob- 
lems by adjusting our demands and require- 
ments to the stage of development. The child’s 
powers of resistance to disease and fatigue have 
a great bearing upon the sort of education it 
ought to have. We have scarcely recognized 
in practice the intimate relation that exists be- 
tween . physical and mental conditions. The 
neurological basis of feeling, knowing, and 
willing is so deep and fundamental that no sys- 
tem of instruction can safely disregard it. Whea 
we recognize the basic importance of the 
nervous system in the development of the child 
we will not expect normal instincts, emotions, 


and intelligence in children that are morbid 
and unhealthy. 
Recent investigations also show that the 


training of the mind is closely related to the ac- 
tivity of the muscles, and that motor activity of 
some sort is essential to all educational develop- 
ment. Termon holds that the motor element is 
present in all our thinking, and that thinking 
biologically speaking, is never its own end, but 
a means toward adaptation, which is essentially 
motor. The traditional school with its mem- 
orizing processes and its examinations for the 
test of mental contents rather than mental 


capacity left out Of account, that large element 
oi, children whose thinking is based largely. upon 
motor processes and muscular activities with the 
result that such children were branded as lag- 
gards, misfits, and .incompetents., . Traditional 
education is subject to criticism in ‘that it 
measures the educational progress of the child 
solely by intellectual attainments and scholastic 
standards. More importarice has been attached 
to knowing than to doing. With the applica- 
tion of biological laws in education, less time 
will be given to book instruction, and more to 
those things that demand physical activity. 

In the formulation of sound theories of grad- 
ing and promoting children we must also give 
an important place to the consideration of the 
psychologic basis of education. The application 
of the laws of mental life to educational processes 
is an obligation resting upon every modern 
school system. In the training of teachers much 
of the theoretical and experimental psychology 
now given in normal schools and departments 
of education ought to be discarded, and a study 
of ‘the simple mental procésses in relation to 
learning substituted in their place. In the 
general practice of education we need a wider 
study and understanding of the methods of ad- 
justment and of adaptation. The greatest world 
waste of human energy grows out of the inability 
of the individual to land in the place in which 


‘he can render the most valuable service to him- 


self and society. The mechanical standards set 
up in too many of our schools tend to destroy 
the ability of the child to stand on his own feet, 
and undoubtedly make him weak and vacillating 
in the presence of the varying situations of lite. 
Primitive education was more efficient in train- 
ing the individual to confront the situations of 
primitive life, than is modern education in its 
preparation of the child to find its bearings in 
the more complex life of today. Our schools 
need teaching that is based upon the siaple, 
well tes-ed principles of psychology, that views 
in broad outline the natural mental development 
from childhood to manhood, that recognizes in- 
dividual differences among children, and _per- 
ceives their significance in educational training, 
and that clearly grasps the conditions and the 
factors that underlie the learning process. 

In adding to the traditional scholastic stand- 
ards, the biological psychological elements which 
have been considered, the grading and prumo- 
tion of pupils becomes a question of child wel- 
fare rather than of the manipulation of a 
scholastic yard-stick. In any conflict between 
the school system and pre-conceived ediuca- 
tional standards, and the welfare of the child, 
the needs and interests of the child must be 
supreme. We preach no soft pedagogy when 
we say that our school systems must be so 
flexible in their adjustments and requirements 
that they may provide the child with the anuplest 
opportunity for serving his needs. Slowly but 
surely with our broader knowledge of physiology 
and hygiene, and the psychology of childhood, 
the pupils in our schools are being emancipated 
from the school room repressions, and scholastic 
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tortures that prevailed everywhere in former 
generations. We no longer chain children to 
their desks and to their books, and thus make 
learning a process to be dreaded and hated, 
and the school a prison house from which chil- 
dren escape with joy. With a more liberalized 
spirit in our schools the school system has 
ceased to be a machine in which children are 
bent and compressed into pirely intellectual and 
scholastic molds. In spite of the dismal fore- 
bodings of those who attempt to attribute to the 
leniency and latitude of present day school dis- 
cipline, the lack of respect for law, order and 
authority, there are substantial grounds for be- 
lieving that reverence for the individuality of 
the child is the most vital element in modern 
pedagogy. In the teaching of today the dis- 
cipline of physical force and muscle must give 
way to the dominant influence and leadership of 
the spirit in the control and direction of chil- 
dren. 

The problem of determining the fitness of a 
pupil for promotion is one which must be solved 
primarily by the teacher. The purpose of 
grading and promotion in our schools is not 
that of punishment or reward, but an_ intelli- 
gent, sensible assignment of a pupil to the~place 
where he can do the best work. The teacher 


after having.had a pupil jm het class for a-half- | 


year, or a year with opportunities for the daily 
inspection of his recitations, and his written 
work in the different subjects, and for the ob- 
servation of his physical characteristics and 
mental attitudes, ought to be better qualified 
than any one else to decide what is best for 
the child. The teacher’s judgment should of 
course be based upon a reasonable system of 
records and not upon mere temporary or 
spasmodic opinion. Any plan of promotion, 
however, that makes the teacher a slave to 
class books, markings, and per cents. is dis- 
tinctly bad. The determination of the promo- 
tion of a child is not a matter of adding and 
averaging percentages. The teacher should be 
permitted to recommend for promotion all pupiis 
in her class about whose ability to do the work 
of the next grade there is no question. There 
will remain a certain number in each class 
whose cases should be considered by the teacher 
and the principal together. There will be an 
occasional pupil about whom the superintend- 
ent will be called into consultation. In all in- 
stances the question to be decided is, what is 
best for the child. Any plan which provides for 
an examination for the doubtful minority as a 
final test of what shall be done with them is 
an inexcusable dodging of professional re- 
sponsibility. In the light of modern knowledge 
of the relation of physical to mental conditions 
it would be far better to call in the doctor and 
the specialist. 

Due consideration should also be given to the 
physiological as well as the chronological age of 
the child, to its general health conditions and 
vital power to resist disease and fatigue, to the 
degree of its mental maturity, and to its habits 
in school attendance, study, and performance of 
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assigned work. With our highly. intellectualized 
notions of school work, and mechanical. stand- 
ards of measuring the progress of. children, too 
much fuss has been made about scholastic marks 
and promotions. Re-classifications and promo- 
tions should be brought about by normal and 
quiet methods without any upsetting or serious 
disturbance of the individual pupil and without 
any noticeable agitation of the school as a 
whole. The supreme aim in assigning a pupi 
to his place in a school system is to provide hin. 
with a niaximum of opportunity. This assign- 
ment is a matter of judgment to be exercised 
by thuse best acquainted with the capabilities of 
the child. The teacher in consultation with the 
principal can most accurately and wisely deter- 
mine when the pupil is prepared to advance to a 
higher grade. 
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PROFESSIONAL INFALLIBILITY 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President, Columbia University 


At no time has the academic career been so 
important as it is today, at no time has it ever 
been so well compensated, and at no time have 
those who-pursued it been offered larger oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of influence on public 
opinida. It ig inbw the ichstom{ everywherd yin 
the world to seek the counsel and the opinion of 
the professional class when any matter of public 
interest is under consideration or in dispute. 
This applies, unfortunately, not only to matters 
of which the professorial class have cognizance, 
but also to matters of which they know little or 
nothing. The result has been to put a new and 
strange burden upon professors and to offer a 
temptation to the assumption of infallibility that 
has proved.too much for some academic per- 
sons in more lands than one. The performance, 
both vocal and instrumental, of not a few uni- 
versity professors in many countries, including 
our own, in conception with the great war in 
Europe have made it. seem desirable to many of 
us to insist upon dropping the title of professor 
and to substitute for it the less combative mister. 

It is the fashion of the moment not to have 
any fixed principles of knowledge or of conduct, 
but to profess belief in the capacity and ability 
of each individual to make a world philosophy 
of his own out of such materials as chance and 
temperment may provide. This fashion is quite 
closely followed just now by large numbers of 
those in academic life, and indeed it is sometimes 
exalted as the one sure and certain method of 
finding an acceptable substitute for truth. There 
would appear to be need for a new Socrates who. 
whether as gadfly or in some less disagreeable 
guise, shall do over again what some of us had 
supposed was satisfactorily done once for all 
during the closing decades of the stirring fifth 
century before Christ. It is a long ‘time since 
Socrates extracted from Gorgias the admission 
that with the ignorant the ignorant man is more 
persuasive than he who has knowledge. 

One result of so many differing man-made or 
professor-made universes is a frequency and 
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variety of conflict that would tax the mathe- 
matician to enumerate and the historian to 
classify. The notion that nothing much is 
permanent and worth while has been either 
known or accomplished until our own brave 
selves came upon the scene makes education 
difficult and, from some points of view, impos- 
sible. If the world is to begin over again when- 
ever a new appointment is made to a profes- 
sorial chair, it is probably plain that the man in 
the street will soon dispense with the services 
and the guidance of the men of everlasting be- 
ginnings. In much the same way we are now 
asked to believe that whenever a callow youth 
makes a minute addition to his stock of in- 
formation the sum-total of human knowledge 
has been increased as the result of scientific in- 
vestigation. 

It is just this mixing-up of the individual with 
the cosmos.and of the morning paper with the 
history of civilization that is the weakest point 
in academic teaching at the presént time, par- 
ticularly in those subjects which once were his- 
tory, economics, politics, ethics and public law. 
Those who remember the striking lectures of 
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Heinrich von Treitschke, recently discovered by 
England and American and now much discussed 
by both countries, will recall the fact that he 
gave but scant attention to the teaching of the 
history of Europe and of Germany, although 
his chair was supposed to deal with those sub- 
jects. What von Treitschke really did was to 
make lectures on the history of Europe and of 
Germany the vehicle for the very effective and 
emphatic expression of his own personal opinions 
on men and things in the world about him. In 
some degree, therefore, von Treitschke was the 
forerunner of that now very considerable class 
of American university professors who devote 
no small part of their time to expressing to their 
students their own personal views on the politics, 
the literature and the society of the day, while in 
form offering instruction on anything from as- 
tronomy to zoology. There is something to be 
said for the policy of making academic teaching 
effective by relating it to present-day interests 
and problems, but there is nothing to be said 
for turning academic teaching into an exercise 
in contemporary journalism.—Address at Johns 
Hopkins. 
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SHOULD THE STATE PUBLISH ITS OWN TEXT-BOOKS 


G. E, BROWN 


Seattle 


[Read before the Open Forum in Wenatchee, Washington, March 13, 1915.] 


I presume most of us will agree that the State 
of Washington should publish its own texts if 
it can furnish these books to the children at a 
lower price than they can be furnished when 
purchased on the open market, provided the 
workmanship is as good, and the contents just 
as desirable. Here is the thesis I shall try to 
maintain. If the state cannot furnish as good 
books, and furnish them at a lower price,—if it 
is unable to do both, then I maintain it should 
not enter the field. Moreover, I further main- 
tain that the state cannot do either one and for 
this reason should stay out. 

The schools are so public that school statistics 
are fairly accurate. Twelve and one-half mil- 
lion dollars, spent every year in the United 
States for school books seems like a huge 
amount, yet our nation spends 2,000 million dol- 
lar every year in buying booze, the tobacco costs 
1,000 million dollars, moving pictures 315 mil- 
lion dollars, and candy 130 million dollars. In 
the large number of large cities that furnish the 
children with free text-books, no city averages 
more than $1.60 a year for each child, while 
some cities spend as low as sixty cents per child 
per year for all school books. Taking $1.00 a 
year per child as an average, does that look ex- 
orbitant? 

At the same time for every child in school 
there is also being spent $300 a year for booze, 
$150 a year for cigars, $59 a year for moving 
pictures, and $20 a year for candy. I give these 
figures merely to show that school books do not 


cost so much as we are sometimes led to sup- 
pose. Moreover, the amount spent for school 
books is only two and one-half per cent. of the 
total school expenditures. (These figures are 
quoted from Dr. J. H. Penniman in “Publisher’s 
Weekly.”) The expenditures for school books 
in relation to other expenses, is not a great sum, 
nor is it large in total. 

California has been publishing school books 
for some time and Kansas and Chicago have 
just entered into the business. 

California has invested one and one-half mil- 
lion dollars in her publishing plant. At seven 
per cent. interest this costs the people of the 
state $100,000 a year. This is two-fifths of what 
would be needed to furnish all the books for all 
the children in the state free of charge. In spite 
of the fact that this plant was built, and equipped 
by public taxation, and has been in operation 
for thirty years, California is not selling books 
any cheaper than they can be purchased from the 
text-book publishing house. California is sell- 
ing its fifth reader. (Stepping Stones to Litera- 
ture) for sixty cents. Mr. Armstrong will sell 
you this same book published by Silver, Burdett 
& Co., for sixty cents. I can buy this book for 
the schools for forty-eight cents, and transporta- 
tion, and would do so and furnish it to the 
schools at that price if we had free text-books. 
California sells its primer for twenty-eight cents. 
Mr. Armstrong will sell it to you for thirty-two 
cents, and I. can get it for the schools for twenty- 
six cents. Taking it all along the line, the text- 
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books in California cost the chuldr as much 
as they do in Washington, 14 yet the people of 
California are paying in addition two-fifths more 
in the form of taxes. California, then, finds that 
state publication of text-books, after thirty years 
of trial, makes the books cost half again as 
much as the same books cost in Washington. 

In Chicago the one book published is sold to 
the children for less money than they would have 
to pay in the open market, but only one book 
has been published by the city, and the editors 
of that book were paid by general taxation, and 
the expense not charged against the book. 

I took a number of spellers, including one 
published by the State of California,.to all the 
city printers and to the city librarian. 1 asked 
each one to tell me which was the best, and 
which the worst book in point of workmanship. 
In every case the California book was chosen 
as the worst. To get the State of California to 
put up the kind of books the Wenatchee pupils 
are using would cost California pupils at least 
twice what Wenatchee pupils are paying, if the 
present price the California pupils pay for books 
is at all a just price for the quality of the books 
they get now. On the other hand, if the pub- 
lishing houses should put on the market the 
quality of books California children are required 
to use, the book would be a dead loss to them. 
for there would be no sale at any price. 

The appearance of the books put out by the 
state publication is far below those published 
by the large publishing houses. Does the gen- 
eral makeup of a book make any difference? Is 
your sitting room furnished better than your 
barn. One garment would cover our naked- 
ness, why does any man or woman need more 
clothes than one durable work suit? Why should 
we spend either time Or money on anything ar- 
tistic if we would think of putting into the hands 
of our children the kind of books the state 
would make, if we should have state publication 
of text-books? The books that are put out by 
the larger text-book houses are well made, at- 
tractive and artistic. 

In reference to the subject matter, it is a crime 
against our children and against posterity if we 
do not use the best text-books possible. Every 
large text-book house has a force of high sal- 
aried experts who are constantly on the lookout 
for good manuscripts, and who go over every 
manuscript carefully before it is published. [t is 
not unusual to have a manuscript revised ter to 
fifteen times, and sometimes even twenty time: 
before it goes to press. It is impossible to get 
any such condition to exist under state publica- 
tion. Kansas has employed one expert, secured 
because of his political relations instead of his 
school knowledge. Would it be wise to give a 
country Justice of the Peace authority to revise 
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the Statutes 


567 
and ar oe procedures of Wash- 


ington or fo r f state supreme bench to 
one man, and give him the job? As a result, 
Kansas is said to have paid an exorbitant sum 


for a primer that two publishing houses hai re- 
fused to print. 


The large text-book houses are scouring the 
country for good manuscripts. There are miny 
good teachers, and many great scholars in the 
United States and of the making of books there 
is no end, but good text-book writers are serrce, 
The material in a text-book should be compre- 
hensive, accurate, clear, simple, logical, attrac- 
tive and teachable. One great grammariaa put 
this definition in the book I studied when I was 
nine years old. “Syntax treats of the variation, 
derivation and various modifications of words.” 
What did I know when I had learned that defini- 
tion? 

Politics, pull, favoritism, graft,—none of these 
things can enter into the makeup of hocks 
where they are in free competition on the open 
market, and must stand or fall on their merits. 
Under present conditions, a state cannot. and 
will not secure the competent experts to insure 
that its text-books will not be downright harm- 
ful to the children. 


The books chosen in California were far be- 
low the books in common use over the rest 
of the United States until California finaily gave 
up trying to get good manuscripts, after filteen 


years of lamentable failure. . She now rents 
plates from the publishing houses, and so. con- 
tinues to print her books but in this way, for 


the past fifteen years, the authorship has been 
more acceptable. However, her books are often 
out of date. By the time her printers get a 
book off the press, something much better is 
isually in the field. 


State publication means higher cost, p»orer 
workmanship, and inferior authorship. Nothing 
can be said in favor of state publication of text- 
books that will not be just as applicable to «iate 
production of school desks, plows, dishpans, har- 
vesters, or any other utensil in common_ use, 
But there is this big difference, a state road laid 
out wrong, a mistake in making plows or dish- 
pans, merely means a loss of so much money, to 
be regretted and forgotten, but putting poor 
school books in the hands of the pupils is a mis- 
take that can never be rectified, but “will be re- 
membered against us forever. If the state wants 
to get into the production game, let it trv its 
hand on plows and other things, and when it 
has succeeded in eliminating politics and graft, 
and is doing better with those commodities than 
is now being done by free competition 02 the 
open market, then it will be soon enough to talk 
state publication. 


wiiteia ' 
If I were forced to choose between a maniless school system or a womanless 
school system I would choose the former.—Superintendent W. H. Maxwell, New York 


City. 
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SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION 


[Editorial.] 


The Wisconsin Survey of the state normal 
schools under the direction of A. N. Farmer, 
formerly of the New York Training School for 
Public Service, is probably the nearest approach 
to an expert survey of normal schools that has 
been or that is likely to be soon made. The 
questions asked by Mr. Farmer should repre- 
sent an expert’s idea of what students will 
be able to answer. These questions were given 
to the Normal students. We are not concerned 
with the answers as we are concerned only with 
what our readers will think of Mr. Farmer's 
questions. To what extent is he an expert? 
We have no intention of expressing an opinion 
or of allowing anyone to express an opinion in 
our columns, but we think it well for all of us 
to form an opinion of these experts. As a 
matter of fact, all experts are to be put through 
a much severer test than they put these schools 
through. 

Thus far few of the Surveyors have staid in the 
game for any length of time. Most of them 
have gone into retirement after an experiment 
or two. Mr. Farmer is practically the first man 
trained to this service who has had an oppor- 
tunity to do a large piece of work. 

These questions are the severest test to which 
any surveyor has subjected himself. 

They should furnish a basis for general school 
examinations. 


ARITHMETIC. 


ee a . 2 ene 
Divide 12 by 
Divide 137 2-3 by 5........... is oaminbine ea datahne an 
St J TT Milnes 000 0000940 490 enp ees eceeneeses 
Divide 12 by .008.........ccccccccccccecccccccece 
Multiply 1.2 By 1 2-B....5..c. cee ce eee ence eee 
Fill in blank with answer. I bought a pencil for 
2 cents and sold it for 3 cents. My gain is......... per 
cent. 

8. Fill in blank with answer. By selling an article 
for 10 cents my gain is 25 per cent. To gain 50 per cent. 
the article should have been sold for........ cents. 

9. A merchant opens an account and deposits for 
the week:— 


FS Om pO 


DREMy OUT. OR a ded. AU EI LAs $887.34 
OIE 5. Rickles. bathele a eacah « dasieee do 1,296.79 
WhetibenGay, «6. oc side isi cele wend cede renee 1,187.34 
Tharnday .. «i... dej0- She anit Sndeall Coden 1,072.75 
a ios Atlas asd nad qnerinnnt 1,073.48 
err 1,492.75 


During the week he drew out $6,427.67. 
balance at the end of the week? 

10. Find the cost of 25 joists 10 
and 18 feet long at $40 per thousand. 
11. I bought the S. % of the N. W. % of section 1. 

a. Draw diagram showing location of land in 
section. 
b. How many posts set 1 rod apart will it take to 
enclose the land bought? ' 
ec How many acres im the tract?,............scce- 
12, Find the value of:a pile of wood 64 feet long, 
4 feet wide and 6 feet high, at $7.50 a cord. 
13.. Adtax of $68 is Ievied. for building a school 
house. The assessed valuation is $4,200,000. What is 
the tax on a property assessed at $7,200? 


What was his 


inches by 2 inches 


14. Find the interest on $240 at 4% per 
year, 1 month, 10 days. 

15. A merchant buys goods at a discount of twenty- 
five per cent. and twenty per cent. from the price 
listed in catalogue and sells at a discount of twenty per 
cent. from the same list price. What per cent. profit 
does he make? 

16. A man bought a house and lot for $4,000. He 
immediately rented the property at $40 a month. At 
the end of the year his expenses on the property were 
as follows: repairs on house, $75; insurance, $15; taxes, 
$30. What per cent. net income did the buyer of the 
property realize on the purchase price? 


HISTORY 


1. Fill in below names of three European countries 
which made explorations in America, the names of the 
explorers and the regions visited. 

2. Name three American colonies. In each give the 
name of the first settlement, the nationality of colonists 
and the purpose or motive leading to the settlement. 

3. List what you believe to be the three chief causes 
of the Revolutionary War. Make answer brief. 

4. When was the Constitution of the United States 
adopted? 

Answer one of the two following:— 

a. Name two compromises of the United States 
Constitution made by the constitutional conven- 
tion in framing the constitution. 

b. Give three causes which contributed to the 
growth of the institution of slavery, stating briefly 
the effect of each, 

5. List below three territorial acquisitions of the 
United States, giving name of territory acquired, from 
whom secured and some of the states or territories 
created out of the acquired territory. 

6. State briefly, in a sentence or two, the most sig- 
nificant fact regarding any fifteen of the following:— 
Monroe Doctrine 
Primary elections 
maveaee laG@e6) fini... 3.2. caciide. ua.iv 
Reconstruction period 
Fugitive slave law 
I i ow ok wi oo emma elocnsic 
I I oo sicint oubaae Mike a 
Articles of confederation .................0000. 
Emancipation proclamation 
The Hague Tribunal 
Missouri compromise 
Mason-Dixon line 
ey) Geel Bpeletes 7043. ais. cel. 859663. as 
Civil service reform ciiccescs cece ccaccceccece 
Declaration of Independence 
SS Te ee ee 
i i 
Kansas-Nebraska bill 
a at TI ne: RATE Lest 

Lincoln Douglas debates 
7. With what movement or event is each of the fol- 
lowing identified? 
Benjamin Franklin 
John C. Calhoun 
Thomas Jefferson 
I os hn ds, sc Gia sc ak ea ke daa Besa 
Alexander Hamilton 
BDDSGAIMOORs 2. oso see b)e PE ST. obs ghee ccc cos 
Sir Walter Raleigh 
William Penn 
Cyrus McCormick 
Andrew Jackson 


cent. for l 


eeee eee ees esse see eseeeeeeseeses 


a 


Sete Cee eee ere ase eeseeereesseee 


CoP ee eee eres ereseesseees 


ee 


Serer rgmem an op 


Sees ere eeseescceecsesecesesecde 


o Pp 


eee ewe ee eee esene 


Seeeceeeeseeceseeceesresevesee 


pas 


ee eee eres eeceseseseses 
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Patrick Henry 
Lafayette 
Ek Whitney 
Commodore Perry 
Samuel F. B. Morse” 
John Brown 
Wate . FIR... cccvssccecs. commas etbbacdd 
Horace. Greeley. sccasids. a. btadiddhoncadhe ap 
8. State briefly what you understand the following 
to mean: the United States has become a “world power.” 
9. State briefly what yot: understand by:— 


eee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee 


"PPpPpOoP EK 


S.. FORE B2OGD oa oc vkvcnsas Soke bc sceBOMehiahs a 
O “Saee COR COUR crs... cap vdncabaccs Ohba 
e...TastE for .probectio®. ...........080- eas .. 


.-10. Name five inventions that have hastened the set- 
tlement and development of our country and how. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


Where the 
secret. 
b. He had gone home before the game was fin- 
ished. 
If he come by noon we shall see him. 
They who will not work must starve. 
I doubt whether he can come. 
We sow that we may reap. 
The flag was held aloft. 
He wrote the letter. 
From the sentences select:— 
A ciemphe sCURORED Ko RI oi i be Ei Ch coces 
A comiplex BOmtenGi oils’ 00d sscascctoseedsolvewe 
A clause used as an adjective 
A clause used as an adverb 
A clause used aS a noun .............ccececceceees 
A verb in the indicative mode 
A verb in the subjunctive mode 
A verb in the present tense 
A wert). the past tense «666. 005 F. SAIS 
A verb in the future tense ....... 0.0.0.0... ccc eee 
A verb in the past perfect tense 
2 transitive verbs 


4... a. information was obtained was a 


rRm PAO 


ee ee 


oe eee eee eee ee eee) 
ee ee ee 


ee es 


verbs in the passive voice 
personal STOMOUMS FN... FI Tei es 

A relative or conjunctive pronoun................ 

2. a. I am happy in planning for our journey. 

b. Nothing can be great which is not right. 

c.@He would search for pearls must dive below. 

d. Why, there are my gloves. 

e. There are no leaves on the trees. 

Indicate what parts of speech the wunder-scored 
words are by placing them in proper columns as pro- 
vided below. 

8. Give the construction of each noun in the follow- 
ing sentences:— 

Man became a living soul 

The President granted the prisoner a “full pardon. 

Time makes the worst enemies friends. 

They desire Henry to be their captain. 

They walked a mile. 

The boy was called James. 

The book cost a dollar. 


ee ee | 


nD 6o PO wo et 


4. a. He will tell us where we can find them. 
b. He is precisely what he seems. 
c. I do not know where he is. 
d. His last words were: “Don’t give up the ship.” 
e. That he is brave is beyond question. 
In the above select the noun clauses and tell how 


each is used, whether as subject, 


etc. 


direct object, 


5. He knows what you said. The evil that men do 
lives after them. They desire him to become their 
leader. They know who it is. Who steals my purse 
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steals trash. Talent is that which is in a man’s power; 
genius is that whose power man is. 

In the blanks following the pronouns in the table 
state the kind of pronoun you think it is and its con- 
struction as used in a sentence above. 

6. He who strives usually succceeds. Although it 
was snowing hard he went willingly. This is the place 
where he was born. Go where glory waits. They are 
sorry that he did so. 

Pick out the subordinate clauses in the above sen- 
tences and tell how each is used, whether as an adjective 
or as an adverb. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Name the continents and state in what zones they 
are located. 

2. Name the oceans and state what continents each 
borders. 

3. Name the Great Lakes and the states bordering 
on each. 

4. What and where is each of the following:— 

Yukon, Vancouver, Volga, Dardanelles, Thibet, 
Korea, Seattle, Nile, Sydney, Suez, Bosphorus, 
Manila, Panama, Corsica, Yokohoma, Killarney, 
Hoang-Ho, Haiti, Tripoli, Luzon, Ozarks, Mani- 
toba, Sicily, Peking, Adrianople*, Bulgaria, Man- 
chester, Venice, Leeds, Orinoco, Alberta, Sahara, 
Klondike, Cascades, Newfoundland, Adirondacks, 
Gibraltar, Grand Canyon, Java. 

5. Compare climate of Labrador and England and 
account for difference. 

6. List the chief factors that determine the climate 
of Wisconsin. 

7. Why is it that along the coast of Washington and 
Oregon the annual rainfall is over 60 inches, while in the 
eastern portions of these states irrigation is necessary? 

8. Give the cause of land and sea breezes or state 
causes of winds. 

9. What causes night and day? 

10. State briefly what causes the seasons. 

11. Name the states where the following products 
are largely produced:— 

Wheat, corn, sugar, rice, cattle and sheep, woel, 
cotton, coal, iron manufactures, dairy products, 
lumber, automobiles, fruits. 

12. Name the countries of the world that lead in the 
production of items at left:— 

Coffee, rubber, wool, fine hard wood, coal, 
manufactured products, furs, petroleum, 
silk, beef cattle. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


tea, 
Taw 


Name:— 
1. The president of the United States.............. 
2. The governor of Wisconsin............sseeeeeeeee 
8. The United States senators from Wisconsin...... , 
4. Three United States cabinet officers.............. 
5. The president of the University of Wisconsin..... 
6.. The -state superintendent of public 
Wisconsin 
7. The secretary of state of Wisconsin.............. 
8. Three island possessions of the United States. 
9. The founder of the Salvation Army............... 
10. Two Balkan sbhbel 7... VR CA ORS 
1l. The champions of world’s baseball series of 1913. 
12. A United States possession desiring home rule... 
13. Two important bills considered by present con- 
gress 
Regarding each of the following give some facts as 
follows:— 
Gladstone—English statesman. 


instruction of 


Sete ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


Seer ee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


15. Thokesede else. CR SCAT PBR aia hen deen 
1G. Asnunbligem- f835 kG SCS CS. TRIB 88 6 Sete a cbcd Obs 
8f.. :Edevd Gamiete ‘nad. ca. .6a> didine si a ee 
BB. Capbnite- BeOth oie ncscccccccscccdesusseos peewee 
RD. - Ratios. BG gcc 40+ 00k bende déasécsesnnas 
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20. Colonel Goethals ..........-.cccceeeeeereeweeeee 67. Wireless telegraph 
Bl. Raphael ..........ccc sce cce eee ceeecteeeeeeeeeees Who wrote:— 
GPR eee ae eed Mle cece cc tdevves ceeded’ GR... Les  BMlinerablles - oo. occ ccc ccc ccd eised dds cade ccside . 
23. Jane Addams..............eceeeeceeeerereenenens 69. Pilgrim’s Progress . 4....esseseeeeeeeeesesteceee ° 
94. Booker T. Washington..............ceeee ee eeeee TO. Famed .csccveccccccccedt test cove occ cdentwinecedde ° 
IE, Occ S ede cccs ceddeecccccccéeccecicccécees 71. King Lear oo... cccccccccccccsied tebe cidbisheos sbee 
DB. Demosthenes .. 2.2.0... ccc ccc ccc cc ce cecensseeece 72. The Odyssey ........ccccccccccscceseescscccnes ‘ 
Ser eee oo. eee MER A GIR AAT Nt.8t5 73. Poor Richard’s Almanac .........csecsccccces ss 
BB. Wagme? 2.2.20. cccceess ETT Ts en 74. Pickwick Papers ..........c.cccccedvececseevece d 
ge S| A ee? Pe ee ee 7. Huckleberry Finn ..........ccceecececeneccceee r 
eS OE OL tS deb le duced cvesccddhebeccede 76. Autocrat of the Breakfast Table............... d 
ok. ed os calc cnenesccceedadede cuboee BRL). HPAES. «6 occ ccc nccccces ccc lbebe cB deced = 
BP. Joan Of Arc. ....cseccccccccccccccccccecccsescece Locate 
ene nen. MEPELELCETEEEEEEETELE OEE EEL EEE 78. Sparta .....cceeeeeseceesenescseneeesseceeeeees - 
Tee ed. os ecccsceesepeseeuintes POs RMRAWT BE? ESS cosie si eck cee ECCS. FhEE Med R 
95. Mary Baker Eddy .............ccceceeececeweeee 80. Adrianople <i......ccccccccccccceccccee coccccecis é 
i oo ee ts kccbavneskoecteccde 4b Se PE Ae bn Riana h4<p does bean gepandes «6tue%eeS see . 
87. John R. Commons ...............eeeee eee We cs ORONO fo. wecccesedesccesseveccsses 
eee, en Ps ; eg I as «cps 000-0 nenic condi ocpwnd df oc chee F 
Sh Ales WF 2 A Nl... 84. Hamburg ............csecccccccccsccccesscoece ee 
40. Francis Joseph ..........6.0 ccc cect eee cee wees What is each of the following:— 
ge RB ERROR RR op F Cae oar Se 85. Westminster Abbey ......... nteesvescadoutnses ; 
42. Florence Nightingale ................cceseeceeee CG, TEO Belek dyed «pins cnnmewd-cneedcesicdhocdne , 
43. David Starr Jordan ............ cc ccccec eee ceees 87, Wisconsin Industrial Commission .............. 
PN Be RE. Ri... , 88 University extension .....ccsesssessencesseceees : 
Se Carte ee aek wrlcat iad... 89. The Babcock test ......-sceseeesceveees iosedee . 
ORE PEL, UE. cd A... %. Continuation schools ........ssssseeeeeeeeesees os 
ST, eee the Grete io hE RCo noe 91. The International date line ......... die deldocesioce 
Se so PER TORI RS REIT AVESTI wee ; 92. Militant suffragette .........cseseseesceeeees ade 
i NON. fe ak Skid. wo oP PTRUR a 20. MU 93. Time in London when 8 a. m, at your present 
OO) Willits "Silteer 2). io. r0 008. lai hee lei ees residence. 
i. NR NE See nc cwsescccceclesbacsedbe 94. Tammany Hall .........-cecessceccsceeseceencs ° 
What kind of government has:— What is meant by 
a We, NEO x daa cn 0.n.c-ume debGRa= do Rie Leith balk 
itd. Joe Be Rie, fase ons aba pene at iat as 96. Ref et ee ee a ° 
ee ee - CUPTOOGOE 4. Gi uandd ewsWGus bid Bid EN dvi cldce _ 
. ' ° OF. HERES jn cn eau’ ad ucpiae sent ebisiislidee 
AG alas RG BG bie.0:Gibie dela ihe asin état 98 Publi as, fe ne 
. , oO. Fees CGS .. .< sass some 
ee 09. Pri ) ee fe eee Loh aan ‘ 
a i a sas Fimary €lECtION ....+++eesereerseeesereereereee . 
i 1 eee ee ie ee TOP,  RURGRORONONS nn. c ceepnd @iicciide anche Sue ddOsschece 
Bpalaere agteranien “anys sean sane se: earr vanes zest , PSYCHOLOGY. 
; -_veakihedan SERED ¢°0=* SS ASO EAINAI MIG RNY** \ Vhat is Formal Discipline? 
W ho is most prominently connected with the inven- What is General Discipline? 
tion of the What is Special Discipline? 
oe see Gee. SBSRs. i sewed . zeae... a What is the Faculty of the Mind? : 
ee eee. GUE ate, clk dan coestence. alt aad...ci What is the Structural View of the Mind? 
Ce me Genenele .. oc ees tial dé. cigale dis Heras What is the Unitary View of the Mind? 
Ge? Deeeeee teees PGi. STU oe. edioed. cashed... What is the Hereditary View of the Mind? 
Sh eS. Sse. Sa tasbore, . ates sebesiss. 0.0 What is. Potentiality of the Brain? 
i IID. on nc cdccesis dv ccs SURGE baw ccllis.e cee What are Centers of Association? 
ee CO A BA hs ad os bn Pe chao ep wee ccc cee What are Instructive Recreations? 
ER Oar ote te Seaad oa dbesscesbaneniinen What is Reflex Recreation? 
-2~-0-@-0-o-o- 
WE KEEP MEMORIAL DAY 
When the May has culled her flowers for the summer They are sleeping in the valleys, they are sleeping ‘neath 
waiting long, the sea, 
And the breath of early’ roses woos the hedges into They are sleeping by the thousands till the royal reveille: 
song, Let us know them, let us name them, let us honor one 4 
Comes the throb of martial music and the banners in the and all, 
street For they loved us and they saved us, springing at the 
And the marching of the millions bearing garlands fair bugle call: 
and sweet; Let us sound the song and cymbal, wreathe the im- 
’Tis the Sabbath of the nation, ‘tis the floral feast of mortelles and bay. 
May. In the favor of thanksgiving 
In remembrance of our heroes We keep Memorial Day. 
We keep Memorial Day. —Kate Brownlee Sherwood. 
. * 
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MAKING SCHOOLS MORE PRACTICAL” AND ‘SOCIALLY 
EFFICIENT 


ELIZABETH TREFFLICH DEMAREE 


Franklin, Indiana 


Jesse C. Webb, superintendent of schools of 
Johnson County, Indiana, assisted by the Board 
of Education has recently had published a report 
of the schools of his county, which is attracting 
the attention of educators all over the country. 
The report is in book form; and is the first of its 
kind to be published in the United States. It 
shows by word and picture what is being done to 
make the schools of his county more. practical 
and socially efficient. The book has been. recog- 
nized by the educational department at Washing- 








' ° 
THIS HORSE TOOK FIRST AT THE INTERNATIONAL 


consolidated, school in Indiana, _It_is. more, than 
six miles from any “incorporated town ‘or city, 
and provides school privileges for many square 
miles. The graduates from the common 
schools at this building last year numbered fifty- 
one, which number is equal to many, of. the. city 
schools, and tends to show . that. when rural 
schools have modern buildings and “eqnipnient 
the attendance and_ interest. never, lags: There 


is not the general leaving of school» that was 
once such a common thingy 


fTANAOY sci Rs 


STOCK 8HOW IN CHICAGO, 


AND THE BOYS ARE FINDING OUT WHY. 


ton, and a number of the illustrations are to be 
used in the exhibit of rural schools of the United 
States at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, which 
exhibit will be independent of the state exhibit. 
P. P. Claxton, commissioner of education, writes 
that he is so well pleased with the book that he 
will give a brief digest of it in his report on 
rural schools of the United States. 

The ‘rural schools of Johnson County have 
attained their high standards of efficiency largely 
through their. excellent system of consolidated 
buildings, which are rapidly taking the place of 
the one-room building. The consolidated school 
is meeting with general approval, and is being 
conducted at much less expense to the county 
than thé one-room building. In one town-ship 
it: was found that the old-time one-room. build- 
ing cost the township $36.00 per capita, while the 
modern building cost only $16.50 per capita. 

The townships are equipped with modern 
buildings, and) all accessories to aid in the phy- 
sical as well as mental development of the child. 
Many of the buildings have gymnasiums and 
large assembly halls, and the latter make them 
ideal social centers for miles around. A 
ber of the rural schools have well arranged 
playgrounds provided with tennis courts, and 
baseball, basketball and football are encouraged 
The Center Grove High School building — in 
White River township, was said by Robert J. 
Aley, former state superintendent, to be the best 


nuni- 


When the Center Grove building was built the 
cry arouse, as in many other instances, what is 
to become of the old building? This’ was happily 
solved by converting it into a gymnasium Sev- 
eral of the rural schools have made them into 
commodious barns to house the horses driven 
by the children to school. It solves, the prob- 
lem admirably, and is a saving to taxpayers. 

The passing of the vocational law by the legis- 
lature of 1913 has aided in making the schools 
more practical. The introduction of constructive 
and vocational subjects into the schools is one 
of the greatest advance steps in education in 
years. The rural schools seek to give the boy 
and girl that which is most practical, and ir 
Johnson County they have not failed. Aside 
from the regular line of study domestic science, 
agriculture, industrial arts and manual training 
offer the widest opportunities for the pupil who 
is laying a foundation for future work. The 
girls, although farmers’ daughters, are able to 
become better homemakers after a course in 
domestic science, and the boys take a greater in- 
terest in farming when studied from a sciéntific 
point of view. If they follow a vocation they be- 
come more efficient after their thorough train- 
ing in the schoolroom. 

The study of agriculture has proven invelu- 
able in keeping the boys in the rural schools, 
Having a knowledge of the farm they enjoy the 
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THE TRIUMPH OF NORMAL SCHOOLS 

On June 19, at Bridgewater, will be celebrated 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the opening of 
the first normal school established where it 
now is, the first to admit men to study to teach. 

Seventy-five years is not a long time even in 
American life. A year earlier there was a nor- 
mal school started in Lexington from whence 
it moved to West Newton and thence to Fram- 
ingham where it still is. The same year, 1839, 
a similar school was established at Barre, later 
removing to Westfield where it now is. Seventy- 
six years covers the widest possible range of 
teacher training in the New World. 

Those were days of humble beginnings. For 
one-half of tose vears there was no thought 
of any teaching of anyone who was to teach 
in high schools or preparatory schools. Forty 
years ago it had not entered the mind of man 
that any teacher of science, art or literature, 
languages or mathematics could be taught how 
to teach those subjects. 

The ablest and most progressive of all uni- 
versity presidents said forty years ago that all 
principles of teaching could be written on the 
palm of one hand. 

Forty years ago no normal school required 
more than common school education for ad- 
mission, ‘Today every university has a normal 
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department, a sched!) df pedagogy,/'al stledl/of 


education or a teacher’s college. There are 
about one hundred such college-normal schools, 
one of which enrolls five thou and students, 


‘studying to teach high school subjects. 


A year ago no college or university admitted 
that anyone needed to know anything about 
teaching in order to teach in a college or uni- 
versity. 


This winter in one college about one hundred 
and twenty professors of high and low degree 
have met once a week to study earnestly, under 
the leadership of the head of the Department 
of Education a text-book on teaching. The 
world is certainly still moving. 


Now few state normal schools will admit a 
student who has not had a full high school four- 
year course and few will graduate a student 
with less than two years professional study above 
college entrance requirements, so that a norinal 
school is usually a complete junior college. 

But the greatest of triumphs for the normal 
school is the full four years above college en- 
trance requirements, giving full college work 
above the high school. This work is confined 
to the West, and largely to Colorado and the 
North Central West. 

Naturally there was a fierce stand made 
against this by the colleges and universities. The 
Eastern institutions gave their Western <sso- 
ciates unreserved support in the oppo- 
sition, but this season, 1915, has 
seen the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Universities give full college recogni- 
tion to all such normal schools, ranking them as 
Teachers’. Colleges, and arranging them alpha. 
betically with such institutions as Chicago Uni- 
versity, the State University of Wisconsin, and 
the State University of Illinois as higher insti- 
tutions of learning. This is the greatest tri- 
ut.ph ever scored by normal schools. 

Those who have followed the struggle of nor- 
mal schools for fifty years even can but rejoice at 
what the years have brought forth. From mere 
watis they have come to have a seat at the table 
viin the royal family. 
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INTERESTING CRITICISM 


While all America was ardently appreciating 
President Woodrow Wilson’s note to Germany, 
William Sinclair of Worcester read it with an 
extra critical eye and wrote to the New York 
Sun as follows:— 





The Sun is supposed to be the leader 
of the newspapers in the use of English. 
How then, unless it was because of its 
patriotism, did The Sun fail to notice 
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, the grammar of our tidéte to Germany? 

' Itmay be according tothe grammar 
used at Princeton; it i. certainly not 
good elsewhere. 

Very correctly the note regards the 
“U.S. Government” as a term to re- 
quire a singular verb and a pronoun in 
the singular. The Imperial —Ger- 
man Government, however, is some- 
times singular (possibly all the time, 
you may say) and sometimes plural. 
Take the fifth paragraph: “The Im- 
perial German Government considered 
themselves”; “their ‘adversaries’; “they 
have warned.” But the “Imperial Gov- 
ernment accepts”; correct, but in the 
same sentence plural verb “recognize.” 

The sixth paragraph has (in reference 
to the same Imperial Government) “their 
present method.” A few sentences more 
and you have the correct “the Imperial 
Government, frankly admits.” 

Ia the ninth paragraph I notice “they 
have in the past”; “they will make repar- 
ation”; and “the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment have in the past.” 

I know (quoting from memory and 
feeling I am not correct) it may seem 
not right “that every nice offence should 
bear its comment.” But after a week 
of preparation should not our Presi- 
dent and his advisers produce a better 
effort in English? 

Critical culture is not dead in Massachusetts 
evidently. We once asked one hundred of the 
best authorities in the United States, as we 
think,—editors, _proofreaders, literary editors, 
professors of English whether the United States 
was singular or plural. Among others we asked 
the editors of the four leading New York dailies. 
The result was almost a “break even.” The four 
New York editors were two singular and two 
plural. i@ 

We made this investigation because a State 
Teachers’ examination marked zero all papers 
that did not make it we forget which. 
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MONTANA PENSION 

A public school teachers’ retirement fund 
board is created in Montana consisting of the 
state superintendent of public instruction, the 
treasurer, and attorney-general of the state. A 
fund is created made up by contributions from 
public school teachers, donations, legacies, gifts, 
and such state appropriations as the state may 
decide to make. Teachers to be eligible to re- 
ceive the benefits shall have paid $12 a year for 
twenty-five years (or the equivalent of this 
amount) and shall have served as legally qualified 
teachers in public state, or county day or evening 
schools for at least twenty-five years, fifteen of 
which must have been in the Montana schools. 
Upon retirement such teachers shall be entitled 
to receive during life an annual retirement salary 
of $600 payable in quarterly installments. Per- 
sons having served at least fifteen years and 
contributed at least twelve: dollars a year, who 
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have become physically ‘or mentally incapacitated 
for further school workj\may retire or may be 
retired by the school, authorities and shall, re- 


ceive an annual retirement salary | which shall 


bear the same proportion, to $600 as is borne. 
by the number of years of such teacher's time 
ot service to twenty-five years. For teachers in 
Service provision is made, by which they, may 
pay into the retirement fund an amount equiva: 
lent to twelve dollars jor.every year tanght. 
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SUZZALLO TO WASHINGTON STATE 

Dr. Henry Suzzatlo, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University goes to the State University 
of Washington at a salary of $10,000. This is 
highly gratifying from many angles. Mr. 
Suzzallo has had unusual educational prominente 
for the past few years, and has been spoken of 
in connection with nearly every prominent ad- 
ministrative position, the feeling being very 
general that he should be in one of the’ great 
positions of administrative leadership. In thé 
State University at Washington hé will have an 
opportunity to demonstrate to the limit that the 
expectations of his friends have been justified. 
The position has limitless possibilities and ap- 
parently Mr. Suzzallo"ha#*the scholarship, plat- 
form powet, pefsonality, devotion’ to) ifidividual 
problems, and genius for getting on with associ- 
ates that should enable him to make the most of 
the new opportunity. 
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COFFMAN STAYS AT ILLINOIS 


Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, associated with Dean 
W. C. Bagley of the State University of Illinois, 
has been offered a tempting salary and the 
Deanship of the School of Education of the 
State University of Minnesota. For a man of 
his training and skill in leadership this posi- 
tion must have been most attractive, but the 
State University rose to the emergency and met 
all the material conditions which Minnesota 
offered and he remains. 
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SLAWSON SUCCEEDS DEANE 

Superintendent Samuel J. Slawson of Stam- 
ford succeeds Dr. Charles W. Deane as sus 
perintendent of Bridgeport at a salary of $5,000. 
Dr. Deane retires of his Own motion as an- 
nounced sometime ago. Dr. Deane has had a 
series of uninterrupted successes as superintend- 
ent of Sioux City, lowa, as principal of the State 
Normal School at Indiana, Pennsylvania, and as 
superintendent at Bridgeport where he has been 
for twenty-two years. Mr. Slawson’s  selec- 
tion was both unanimous and hearty. He came 
to Stamford from Olean, New York, two years 
ago, at a salary of $3,200, and his salary has been 
raised to $3,500, to $4,000.and $4,500 because 
of the high ,appreciation. of his. notable success. 
It is quite unusual for a city of 100,000 to call a 
man from a neighboring city of 30,000, and 
raise his salary in doing so. The episode is 
highly creditable to both Mr. Slawson and 
Bridgeport. 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSICAL 
CLUBS 

The National Federation of Musical Clubs was 
otganized in 1893,and since then several new de- 
partments of work have been established, one of 
thecmore»recent innovations being the Biennial 
competition for. American’ composers. Four 
such competitions have already been held, and 
these | have: done''much to stimulate activity 
among American musicians. Probably no fea- 
ture of their work has met-with greater approval 
than JNational , Musical,,Contest which jhas 
well n called “the greatest movement ever 
inatigurated for the young American artist,” 
This effort to, secure recognition for young, 
American-trained: musicians has aroused wide- 
spread interest and the program which the suc- 
cessful contéstants will present during the con- 
vention at Los Angeles from June 4 to July 4, 
will be highly significant, 

The crowning event of the meeting will be 
the, production of the $10,000 prize American 
opera, “Fairyland,” with artists of international 
reputation in the leading roles. This presenta- 
tion will be a great step in the evolution of grand 
opera in this country. 
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THE DANDELION’S DOMINANCE 

The dandelion is: a ‘terror to the lovers of clean 
lawns. ‘Any’ community that trifles with them 
is sure to be run over or over-run by them. 

The dandelion is the mest deceptive rascal 
in the weed) work; Pull wp;e young dandelion 
in early, May and it is as harmless a little fellow 
as cam;be found anywhere. 

All the early May dandelion wants is a chance 
to let its harmless little root, a mere fibre, rest 
quietly in the ,earth, not taking up a square 
quarter of an inch, It seems heartless to deny it 
this space. 

But if, you yield it begins growing leaves down 
on the very surface of the ground, spreading them 
out over the grass, shading it so completely 
that it cannot live. Like a pestilence, the d inde- 
lion that only wanted a square quarter inca has 
monopolized “a ‘Square quarter of a foot. 

Ifsyou ‘run the lawn mower over it and cut 
off its beautiful golden head it will blossom from 
so Short a stem that'no lawn mower will touch. 
it. 





The vicious little pest will bloom over and 
over again all the season. In a single night that 
low flower that your lawn mower cannot touch 
will shoot up ‘half a foot, and scatter hundreds 
of seeds like a flash of lightning. 

The only remedy is a vigorous campaign in 
May, the! earlier the better. Any lover of a lawn 
can afford to pay a‘cent apiece for every dande- 
lion, root and all, that is taken up in May. 
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NEW VICTOR TRIUMPH 
In Black Hawk County, Iowa, I visited twelve 
one-room rural schools, Professor Fullerton, 
music director of the Iowa State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, was with the party, carrying with him a 
twenty-five dollar Victor machine, and one record 
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costing but seventy-five cents. In every school 
Mr. Fullerton had the children wildly delighted 
over the results with that Victor. The one 
record had one or two stanzas of “Jack In the 
Pulpit,” “In the Belfry,” “Corn Soldiers,” “Nam- 
ing the Trees,” “The Squirrel,” “The Windmill,” 
and “Raggetty Jig.” 

Each record had both the words and the 
notes. These country boys and girls, in every 
school, after hearing the record twice—words and 
music—those boys and girls in small country 
schools could sing both the words and notes. 


By the by, the Victor people made this récord 
for the use of the schools taking the songs from 
Mr. Fullerton’s “New Song Book and Music 
Reader.” Any school can have an entertain- 
ment or two and raise $25.75 and be adequately 
equipped for music in school or for entertain- 
ment. 
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A SOMEWHAT UNUSUAL WINIFRED . 


Mrs.. Winifred Sackville Stoner is making an 
interesting display of litthe Winifred and makes 
entertaining statements. about the “not unusual 
Winifred,’ and unless she runs amuck the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
she is in a way, to continue to.win sensational 
tame and fortune from the child, All this is 
important Only, to herself unless she has some 
tangible influence upon homes where the chil- 
dren are beyond question not: unusual. 

There are some 20,000,000 children in the 
United States who are not unusual and Mrs, 
Stoner can have a.chance to make directly or in- 
directly, at least ten children, very ordinary chil- 
dren, as unordinary as Winifred. Trick work on 
children on the stage such as she does is of no im- 
portance. Anyvtrickster can do that sort of thing 
with horses, dogs, rats and pigs. Mrs. Stoner 
can easily place ‘herself among the world’s im- 
mofials if she will quietly teach ten mothers, 
wholly ordinary women, to make their own chil- 
dren in three years of their. own effort all. tha: 
Witifred was at the end of three years. There 
is sa real fame awaiting *her from anything 
Winfred does 6f that Mrs. ‘Stoner’ says she can 
do, or from anything that children will do under 
her manipulation on the stage. 
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Madam Marie Montessori who is making a 
protracted stay at the San Diego . Exposition 
under arrangements with Superintendent Duncan 
McKinnon, will be at the National Education 
Association at Oakland and will speak at the 
Elementary School Section, Dr. Margaret 
Schallenberger, president. 

Let us hope that there may be no disastrous 
collision of the Knights. 

The practice of kindness is better than preach- 
ing about kindness. 

The skillful critic is a do-nothing by nature 
or training. 

Plants and paint beautify any place. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


ITALY DECIDES AT LAST. 

After months of wavering and bargaining, 
Italy has made her choice at last, and has cast 
her lot with the Allies. The résignation of the 
Salandra Cabinet, which had consistently favored 
this course, brought affairs to a crisis; and the 
recall of the Cabinet, after it proved impossible 
to replace it with a Cabinet of different views, 
made any other action practically impossible. Ili 
the hesitation of Italy has seemed in some re- 
spects ignom#imious; it must be remembered that 
her delay was in part strategic, as she could not 
afford to be hurried to a decision; so long as 
snow and ice blocked the passes of the Alps; 
and also that the time has not been wasted, be- 
cause # was spent in mobilizing and concentrat- 
ing her army, and getting it ready for effective 
work, the instant that decision was reached. The 
conditions of modern warfare do not admit of 
delaying preparations until after the Rubicon is 
crossed. Italy’s army of more than a‘ million 
well-equipped men, eager for action, may prove 
to be the decisive factor in the war. 

THE PRICE OFFERED FOR NEUTRALITY. 

The price which Austria-Hungary, under pres- 
sure from Germany, and through the negotiations 
carried on for weeks by Prince Von Buelow, of- 
fered for Italian neutrality, has been officially dis- 
closed by the speech of the German Chancellor 
in the Reichstag. It included the cession to 
Italy of that part of the Tyrol which is inhabited 
by Italians, the western bank ofthe Isonzo, so 
far as its population is Italian, and the town of 
Gradisca. Triest was to be made an Imperial 
free city, with an administration insuring the 
Italian character of the city, and was to have an 
Italian university. Italy was to be given sover- 
eignty over the Albanian seaport, Aviona; and 
Austria-Hungary was to declare her political 
disinterestedness regarding Albania, and 
promised to respect the national interests of 
Italians in Austria, to grant amnesty to political 
military prisoners belonging to the ceded terri- 
tory, to give every consideraion to the further 
wishes of Italy, to make a solemn declaration 
regarding the concessions, and to relieve from 
further participation in the war all soldiers who 
are natives of the occupied territories. These 
concessions, taken together, constituted a huge 
bribe; and that they should have been offered 
indicates the high estimate which Germany and 
Austria put upon the disastrous consequences of 
Italy’s entrance into the war on the side of the 
allies. 

WHAT ITALY HOPES TO WIN. 

The conditions on which Italy joins the Powers 
of the Triple Entente against her former allies, 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, promise the ful- 
filment of long cherished national ambitions. She 
is to have full possession of Trentino, Istria, Pola, 
Fiume, Zara, Dalmatia and the Dodecanneso, 
the archipelago which she conquered in’ her 
war with Turkey, three years ago. She is also 
to have Valona and the surrounding territory, a 
large extension of Tunisia, a part of the Otto- 


man Empire in proportion to the Italian popula- 
tion, anda share of the German colonies; and 
an independent Croatia State is to be consti- 
tuted under the rule of a Pritice. These con- 
ditions have not been officially announced, but 
they are reported on good authority. All of 
them, of course, depend upon the victory of 
the Allies; and even then, there may be diffi- 
culty in working some of them out, in a future 
European Conference. 
AS TO THE GERMAN ANSWER. 

Speculation is still rife as to the probable tone 
and contents of the answer which Germany may 
make to the American note. Conjectures range 
all the way from an unqualified refusal to a 
complete acquiescence. Perhaps the most 
probable is an apology for the aeroplane at- 
tack upon the American vessel Cushing, and ‘the 
torpedoing of the American vessel Gulflight; 
with reparation for the latter, coupled with a 
stiff assertion of the rightfulness of the sinking 
of the Lusitania, Of course, sueh a reply as 
this would not satisfy the President, nor allay 
the indignation of the American people. The 
tone of the German press, so far as it has ven- 
tured to comment upon the American protest, 
is distinctly uncompromising and unfriendly ; 
and the German papers are under so strict 
censorship that this freedom of expression is in 
itself significant. 

THE REVOLT IN PORTUGAL. 
The recent revolt in Portugal came upon the 
outside world like a bolt from the blue. At 
first, it was assumed that it must be an attempt 
of the royalists to get back into power. But it 
was not aimed against the republic, nor even 
against the President, who is to be allowed to 
serve out his term. It was directed against the 
existing ministry, which had somehow aroused 
the antagonism of a large part of the people, 
and of the army and navy. One would have 
thought that there might have been easier 
methods of displacing a cabinet than by furious 
street fighting, and the sinking of cruisers, but 
apparently not in Portugal. The triumph of the 
revolutionary party was followed by a nearly- 
successful attempt to assassinate the new prime 
minister, and that in turn by the prompt killing 
of the would-be assassin. What it was all 
about is still not clear; and whether it is all 
over is in doubt. But apparently it had nothing 
to do with the war. 
POSSIBLY ANOTHER COMBATANT. 

The Germans in West Africa are so hard 
pressed by the British South African troops, — 
under the command of General Botha, that they 
have had to retreat northward, mile by mile. 
The British forces advancing from the Orange 
river at the south and from Luderitz bay in the 
west, have seized the railroads, and have come 
together at Windhoek, *the~tapital of the Ger- 
man colony. To escape complete defeat and 
capture, the Germans have gone over the line 
into Angola. But Angola is. a Portuguese 
ea ee 








MAKING SCHOOLS MORE PRACTICAL 
AND SOCIALLY EFFICIENT.» | 
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study the culture and propagation oi soils, 
seeds, plants and animals irom a scientui and 
practical side. The boys learn to detcct the 
strong and weak points in an ear of corn; the 
best time to pick seed corn, and how it should 
be cared for after its selection. Live stock is 
judged the making of butter discussed; care 
of the milk; sanitary conditions of the barn; 
churning the cream and its temperature; the care 
of the cow and her food are treated in a similar 
manner, as are poultry raising and other prac- 
tical subjects. 

Aside from learning to Cook and sew, the girls 
are taught to embroider, and make many beau- 
tiful articles for the home. Art and mechanical 
drawing is taught in the schools also, and bas- 
ketry, rafha work and book-binding gives an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the children to show their 
artistic ability. A great incentive to this work 
is afforded by the township institutes at which 
times the merchants of the county offer cash 
prizes for the best cooking, and domestic science 
articles, and corn and other products. These 
articles are later. placed on exhibition at the 
County Teachers’ Association, and some of the 
best specimens shown at the county fair. At 
the annual meeting of the Association in Febru- 
ary the constructive work of the rural schools 
was the subject of much comment and admira- 
tion from the instructors and educators present. 
Dr., George Grose, president of DePauw Uni- 
versity, said it was the best display he had seen 
in the. state, and Mrs. Julia Fried Walker, 
editor of the Educator Journal, Indianapolis, 
who in her work for Purdue University has 
visited the exhibits of all the counties in the 
state, said that of Johnson County excelled them 
all, 

Johnson County ranks among the first counties 
in the state to establish a special room for the 
systematic training of deficient children. Through 
the efforts of Eugene M. Crouch, superintendent 
of the Edinburg School, a room was established 
at that school this year, and so far has been a 
success. Here all backward children, either 
mentally or physically deficient, by proper treat- 
ment..and, diagnosis have a chance to find their 
place in the school, and the handicap to their 
progress, if possible, removed. The result of 
the special room is being watched with interest 
by the schools of large cities. 

Too, much praise cannot be given Super- 
intendent Webb for the success that has come 
to his schools, Seeing that the time had come 
for consolidation he has worked steadily toward 
that»end, and while much remains to be done in 
the county, a.glance at his report will show that 
education in Johnson County, Indiana, is second 
to no other county in the state. 


at aetind 
School luncheons where needed, are now as 


essential to a well ordered city school system, 
as is good ventilation. 
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TALKS ABOUT BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS 


Bki HAF fo. H. BENSON 
Department of Agriculture, Wasnington, D. © 


[Adapted from Official circulars.]} 


The least important factors in club work are 
club enrollment, newspaper promises, and cash 
prizes. 

The things of greatest. importance in con- 
nection with the club work are the system of or- 
ganization of the local clubs, federated with 
county, state and national clubs, a careiully pre- 
pared system of follow-up instruction, personal 
visits Of local leaders to club plats, field instruc- 
tions, and club festivals for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting products, play contests, and demonstra- 
tions. 

Do not fail to hold field meetings, at which 
definite instruction .as.to cultural methods, treat- 
ment for, insects and plant diseases, manage- 
ment, of crop, seed selection, and other impor- 
tant demonstrations are taken for the day. Hold 
such meetings for the club members but invite 
the parents. 

In the selection and direction oi club, projects, 
leaders should have in mind the members, future 
positions as managers of farms or farm homes. 
Club interests should, therefore, point the way 
to fitting the club work into the. scheme of 
economic and efficient farm and home manage- 
ment, and this. means planning a rotation of 
crops, growing of feeding crops and legumes and 
raising of farm animals, 

It is impossible to explain to anyone all of 
the benefits which should come from a season’s 
work, faithfully performed by a club member. 
Big yields, net profits, and fine exhibits, will not 
do it.. Health interest, conservation. value, in- 
struction, experience, physical poise, better citi- 
zenship, etc., must also be considered. 

The club idea in this type of junior extension 
work is of paramount importance, as it is 
through this club, or club organization work, that 
we hope to cultivate the community spirit, coopera- 
tion, team work, social life, and an appreciation 
of neighbor, so essential to the success of any 
community. Make all of the club project work 
thorough from the standpoint of not only its 
relation to the farm and home practice, but to 
the social and educational life of the community. 
Make it worthy of school credit, at least in con- 
nection with the subjects of agriculture and 
home economics. 

Club work is a means of junior extension 
work in agriculture and home economics and is a 
“back-to-the-home” movement for the perform- 
ance of a definite farm, garden, or home interest 
enterprise, and is an ideal way to interpret the 
studies of text-book, classroom, and laboratory, 
into terms of action on the farm and in the 
kitchen. 

There is essentially no difference in the phy- 
sical and mental needs of the boys and girls of 
the rural and city communities. Both should 
be given opportunity, through organization of 
play and in contest activities, to do manly and 
womanly jobs and they will measure up to the 
opportunity. 
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The future strength of the American rural, as 
well as city life, depends upon the replenishing 
of city business interests with leadership from 
the open country, and the conservation of the 
physical and nerve strength of the city, by 
giving rural Opportunities and experiences to 
city boys and girls. 

The most important, as well as the most suc- 
cessful method of putting club work before the 
public, is through the agency of public demon- 
strations. 

The object of a crop report is four-fold: (1) 
To lead club, members to careful observation 
and investigation in connection with club  pro- 
jects; (2) To teach farm accounting in the most 
simple and efficient way; (3) To teach business 
methods in the adjustment of a farm enterprise 
in connection with the planning of a farm; (4) 
To show where and how net profits are made. 


Keep track of all club members in your state 
who have been state, district, or county cham- 
pions, and plan their work from ‘year to year. 
The mere fact that they have become too old 
to be club _members,should not furnish cause for 
dropping them out of the club equasion. Use 
them,.as. leaders, organizers and. demonstrators 
in advanced >and..constructive work. It will be 
worth while to show a list of twenty-five cham- 
pions and chtb members in a state who have 
omade...a.five..or..ten..year..rcecord,.and who have 
stayed inthe game from childhood to manhood. 


In-all public lecture work, remember that re- 
| pdrts .0testories..of..achievements..are worth in- 
finitely moré™t6™ the “people “and™ to the work, 
than the outline Ofetheories-of what ought to be 
accomplished. 


Never make a promise in Connection with the 
club work of any kind that you=-do not expect 
and will not redeem at its full walue and at the 
proper time. Some broken promisés in the past 
have discouraged many young people. 

The club leader who talks, works and thinks 
eltth work, both in and out of “Season, is the 
one. who succeeds and becomes» tecognized as 
an authority in junior extension work. 


The club leader who can be easily. diverted 
from talking, working, and directing his job 
with the boys and. girls, to speech making, 
preaching organizing and helping in every other 
line submitted to him, is the one who fails, not 
only in club work, but in practically all the un- 
dertakings.. 

Plan the Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work of your 
state, district, or county in such a way as to 
make every activitv of the child reinforce and 
dignify the work of the home, the farm, the 
garden, and the public school. Remember that 
most of the people who are in social service 
work, and those in many of our educational ac- 
tivities, are giving opportunities for children to 
spend much time away from the home, and give 
them but few working hours within the imfluence 
of the parents, We need to counteract the in- 
fluence exerted in every community to educate 
away from the home. 
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TEACHERS AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


GRACE C, STRACHAN 
New York City 

For years women ‘teachers tolerated, | appar- 
ently without protest—except by a sensitive lover 
of justice here and there, now and then—the 
visible sign of their degradation as citizens by 
accepting without protest—except a faint 
murmur here and there, now and then—a salary 
less than that given to men for the same ser- 
vices. 

A few years ago in the city of New York the 
protest against this form of injustice became 
more fearless, and an organization was, effected 
for the purpose of eradicating from the schedules 
of salaries the words “male” and “female.” | This 
organization succeeded in securing its object 
after six years of persistent, strentous work. But 


_ever since, the women of the Department | of 


ity of New York Have been 
discriminated against in the matter of promotions 
‘and in the interpretation of schedules enacted by 
the so-called Equal Pay Law, and the men 
teachers have secured exemptions from the ap- 
plication of said law. Not content with these 
exemptions, certain men teachers, with the ap- 
proval of the Board of Education, the legislature, 
the mayor and the governor, secured a schedule 
under which they are being paid an entirely new 
scale of salaries; and the women teachers have 
been obliged to engage lawyers to test the con- 
stitutionality of this infraction of the Equal Pay 
Law. 

During the session of the legislature of this 
state, which has just closed, prominent legisla- 
tors introduced bill after bill designed to destroy 
the state protection of salaries and tenure which 
the teachers have secured after years of injustice, 
and by years of labor. It was only at the ex- 
pense of much ‘time, and thought and money, 
that this danger was temporarily averted. But 
the struggle is not ended, it is only changed. 
There is not the shadow of a doubt that the men 
—and note you that it is only men—who are 
preparing a new charter for the City of New 
York, and the men—again, it is only men—who 
are preparing a revised constitution for the state 
of New York, are determined to make the De- 
partment of Education a city department, and to 
keep seven-eighths of the working members of 
that department in the disfranchised class $0 that 
they may pay what they please, and when they 
please, and discharge whom they will, and when 
they will. 

Neither is there the shadow of a doubt that 
these attacks would fever have been made nor 
would they be continued if the 17,000 women 
against whose positions and salaries and tenure 
they are aimed, had the protection of the ballot. 
So long as the seven-eighths of the teaching 
body of this city is in the disfranchised.class, so 
long will they be despised and attacked by the 
class that keeps them linked up’ with convicts, 
idiots, and other, insane people. , 

Men teachers, too, suffer by their membership 
in a profession, eighty-five per cent. of whose 
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are in unfranchised, class, When 
tors, ee 2s aba and other politicians use 
the word “taxpayers” or “citizens” they always 


exclude from their application “teachers.” For 
instance, one editor recently wrote, “What busi- 
ness is it of the teacher whether the Board of 
Education is large or small?” or words to that 
effect. Thus do the one-eighth suffer in their 
rights and their privileges as citizens, because 
similar rights and privileges are denied to the 
other seven-eighths. 

Therefore every man teacher and every woman 
teacher should work earnestly and strenuously 
to secure success for equal suffrage on election 
day, next November. Don’t leave it to “the 
other fellow.” 

A good way to start is to join the teachers’ 
branch of the Woman Suffrage party of the Em- 
pire State-——New York Globe. 


o-2-@-2-o 
A STATE COLLEGE FOR NEW JERSEY 
WOMEN 





“A College for Women in New Jersey, in 
October, 1915,” is, the, slogan of New Jersey 
women’s organizations. who are uniting. their 
efforts to this end. Over one hundred young 
women are waiting, to enter the college for 
which a, beautiful site.of twelve acres has been 
given by Mrs. Nelson, one of. the trustees of 
Rutgers (the state) College. The land is on the 
bluffs of .the Raritan river, just below New 
Brunswick, and next to the New Jersey College 
of Agriculture, also a state institution. 

It is an amazing fact that New Jersey has not 
made provisions for the adequate training of its 
daughters. as well as its sons within its own 
borders. The state boasts two of the most 
venerable higher educational institutions on the 
continent,—Princeton and Rutgers. The doors 
of the former are tightly closed against women, 
it being one of the two universities of the first 
rank, which do not permit women to enter into 
any course whatever. 

For three years, the New Jersey Federation 
of Women’s Clubs through a special committee 
(with Mrs. William Shippen Douglass of Jersey 
City, a graduate of Barnard College, Columbia 
University, as chaimman) has endeavored to make 
the proposed college a fact. The effort to 
secure funds has met with moderate success, 
as has the campaign to secure recognition for 
women, but the movement has steadily growr. 

The trustees of Rutgers have recently given 
their sanction to affiliation on the condition that 
the requisite sums for maintenance ($15,000 for 
the first year; and $20,000 each for three surc- 
ceeding years) be guaranteed. Their coopera- 
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tion, though limited, is a great aid to the. pro- 
moters of the Woman’s College, insuring the use 
of the college library, (and possibly some other 
equipment); the validation of the degrees; and 
at least an interchange of professors, ihe 
Woman’s College being required to provide its 
own, independent faculty; and little or no co- 
education is to exist at the outset. 

The earnest workers for adequate educa- 
tional facilities for their own sex in their own 
state look to the record of Barnard and’ take 
courage. Barnard College had to persevere 
against dense opposition, and has grown from a 
small beginning. The Jersey women are also 
heartened by their state executive, Governor 
Fielder, who recently declared:— 

“T am a firm believer in higher education for 
women and believe that as soon as the state 
can do so, it should provide such education for 
the women as it does for the men. 

If women: succeed in starting a college in affilia- 
tion with Rutgers, the state will no doubt con- 
tribute to its support ultimately.” 

J. A. S. 
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Comparative Annual Cost of Schoolbooks 
and Some Other Articles in Common 
Use in the United States 
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Cigar Boxes 

Toys and Games 
Flees. Badges, ete. 
Needies, Ping, and 


Hooks and Uyes 
Billiard Tables and 
Materials 


Bureau Bulletin, 1910; the 
Report of the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, 1911-12; 
and the separate reports of 
State Superintendents of Public 
Instruction. 





The annual amount 
Fountain Pens for textbooks for public schools is 


Ladete and Tage approximately $12,000,000. 
Sith 2 - 7“ - -. - - - 




















(Used Dy Permission of the American Book Company) 
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The utilization of school training to accomplish the double function of preparation for 
citizenship and the regeneration of Chicago into a safer, saner, cleaner city, is in direct line 
with the modern spirit of conservation,—Parker H, Sercombe, Supervising Statistician of 


Chicago, 
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FLAG DAY ~ 


JANE A. STEWART 


[A standard is set on the stage holding a large flag.) 
WHAT OUR FLAG MEANS (for three boys.) 


First—“Every color in our flag means liberty, every 
thread means liberty, every form of star and beam of 
light means liberty—liberty through law, and laws for 
liberty. It is not a painted rag. It is a whole national 
history. It is the Constitution. It is the Government. 
It is the sovereignty of the people. It is the nation.” 

Henry Ward Beecher. 

Second (holding out the folds of the flag)—“White 
is for purity, red for valor, blue for justice, and al- 
together, bunting, stripes, stars and cobors blazing in 
the sky, make the flag of our country to be cherished 
by all our hearts, to be upheld by all our hands.” 

—Charles Sumner. 

Third—“The history of our country is grandly illus- 
trated in our stars and stripes. 
for no party or section, but floats over the whole coun- 
try, one and undivided, without sectional hates, united 
in bonds of universal liberty and in the sentiments of 
an inspiring American civilization. It is the proud 
sign of peace among ourselves and with all the world.” 

; —Albert D. Shaw. 

All Three in Concert (saluting the flag)— 

Hail! brightest banner that floats on the gale! 

Flag of the country of Liberty, hail! 

Red are thy stripes with the strength of the brave; 

Bright are thy stars as the sun on the waye. 

Wrapped in thy folds are the hopes of the free. 

Banner of Liberty! All salute. thee! 

2. QUIZ. (The questions are distributed by the 
teacher the day before.) 

i. When was this state admitted to the Union? 
Who was its first governor? 
Who is the present governor? 
What is the population of this state? 
Describe the state’s seal. 
What is the flower of this state? 
What is the motto of this state? 

&. What is this state noted for? 

9 Have we a state flag? 

10. Describe the state flag? 

8. RECITATION. OUR FLAG (by four boys), 

First— 

“It is the old red, white and blue proud emblem of the 
free, 
It is the flag that floats above our land of liberty.” 
Second— 
“Then greet it when you meet 
waves on high, 
Waves a flag, and all give military salute. 
And hats off, all along the line, when freedom’s flag goes 
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it boys, 


by.” 
Third— 
“Never again, ’mid shot and shell may its folds be 
unfurled, 
God grant that we may keep it still unstained before the 
world!” 
Fourth— 
“All hail the flag we love, may it for peace and freedom 
fly, 
And hats off, all along the line, when our peace flag 
goes by.” 
[Enter boy with Peace flag (United States flag 
bordered with white). He parades and all salute.] 


+0». 


Today this flag stands 


the flag that 


4. WHERE THE FLAG WAVES. (by six girls). 

First—Over a hundred million people live beneath 
that flag today as compared with less than ten million 
a century ago, when the first United States flag of the 
present design (of thirteen stripes) was hoisted over the 
House of Representatives at Washington. It was over 
a combined area several times greater than that of the 
twenty states of 1818, 

Second—The flag also waves over the Philippines, 
over islands in the Pacific; over the enormous area of 
Alaska, and at the new gateway of oceans at Panama. 
Several years ago it was carried around the world by a 
fleet of American battleships. And in 1909, it was 
planted at the North Pole by Commander Peary. 

Third—Look at the schoolhouse and you will see where 
the flag waves most proudly. The first known instance 
of a flag being raised over a school building and grounds 
is that of a Chicago School, (the Washington School). 
The principal, Benjamin F. Cutter, bought the bunting, 
and four of the teachers made the flag, one of whom 
was Mrs. Calista Robinson Jones of Vermont, a past 
national president of the Woman’s Relief Corps, and the 
others were natives of Massachusetts, New York and 
Maine. 

Fourth—That first schoolhouse flag was raised just 
three days after Fort Sumter was fired upon in 1861. 
The second was unfurled on May 11, 1861, over the new 
Fifth Street Grammar School, New Bedford, Mass., less 
than thirty days after the Fort Sumter attack. This 
flag is still carefully preserved by the school and waves 
over the schoolhouse every pleasant day. 

Fifth—I have heard of a schoolhouse flag which is 
much older than either of these you mention. This flag 
it is said, was raised over a log school house on Cata- 
mount Hill, Mass., in May, 1812, to show the loyalty ef 
the people to the United States government. 

Sixth—There are probably no schoolhouses under our 
Federal Government today over which the flag does 
not wave. The rule in many states is that “at nine 
o’chock in the morning, every school shall raise a flag on - 
the roof.” The custom ‘is general, too, of saluting the 
flag at the opening exercises in our public schools 
everywhere. 

RECITATION—“The Flag.” (For six boys). 

First— 

Off with our caps, boys, there waves the flag, 
See there she flies—the red, white and blue! 
Second— 
Watch it unfurl, boys, never a drag! 
Give a cheer, boys for the red, white and blue? 
(All cheer). 
Third— 
The stars and stripes, boys! Its our flag today 
Long may it wave, boys, our banner so gay! 
Fourth— 
Go where we will, boys, whatever we do, 
Give a cheer boys, for the red, white and blue. 
(All cheer). 
Fifth— 
We're only young, boys, and don’t like to brag, 
(Off with our caps, boys, there waves the flag). 
Sixth— 
Still we know how, boys, to say we'll be true, 
Give a loud cheer, boys, for the red, white and blue! 
(All cheer). 
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An uneducated person is one who is nonplussed by all but the most habitual 


situation.— William James. 
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Attendance at public elementary schools... 





Attendance at public high schools.......... 140,218 
Attendance at academies ..............05.. . 
Attendance at normal schools and teachers 

training classes and schools......... 11,121 
Attendance at higher institutions........... 46,534 
Attendance at all other schools............ 406,655 
Number of teachers in public elementary 

schools ...... Vda bdeverercesedcceeess 40,110 
Number of teachers in public high schools. 5,475 
Number of teachers in academies.......... 2,078 
Number of teachers in normal schools and 

teachers training classes and schools. 523 
Number of teachers in higher institutions. . 5,185 
Number of teachers in other schools....... 3,794 
Graduates of public high schools........... 13,085 
Graduates of academies.................00- 1,807 
Graduates of normal schools and teachers 

training classes and schools.......... 8,053 
Graduates of higher institutions........... 5,973 
Value of ——— elementary ‘school 

.., property ...... LD MT een $182,892,754 
Value pert oe cont secondary — school 

CT avn tale teakts cess thsccs: $35,173,403 
Value of academies’ property............. $25,444,256 
Value of normal school property.......... $2,861,754 
Value of higher institutions’ property..... $153,563,468 
Expenditures for public elementary 

Poteet a... durcia pute s.c 40> ¢ is 5 « 069,291 
Expenditures for public high schools..... $10,755,327 
Expénditures:for academies............... 727,287 
Expenditures for higher institutions...... $19,559,887 
Expenditures for normal schools and 

teachers training classes and schools $1,073,435 
Expenditures for teachers’ salaries in pub- 

He SenOO FG i. I $42,442,212 
Number of public elementary schools...... 11,641 
Number of public high schools............. 736 
ee Be ee Pe 202 
Number of schools of theology............ 15 
Number of schools of law................. 9 
Number of schools of education........... 5 
Number of schools of medicime............. 13 
Number of nurse training schools......... 137 
Number of schools of enenneesng.-«- copra 8 
Number of schools of agriculture.......... 4 
Number of schools of art.................. 4 
Number of schools of forestry.............. 1 
State mormal schools...................... 10 
State College for Teachers................ 1 
Teachers training schools................. 13 
Number of public libraries................ 537 
Volumes in public school libraries......... 3,383,353 
Number of trees planted on Arbor Day, 

BREN so Thi odds cocina bss USSR 383,586 

BACK TO THE BIBLE 
“Bible Stories and Poems,” the book of daily Bible 


readings which Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts prepared at the 
suggestion of the Council of Church Boards of Educa- 


tion, having had a good reception in its Home and 
School Edition and its Superintendents’ Edition, is 
about to appear in a revised “Students’ Presentation 


Edition,” with all the seventy-six Tissot pictures in 
color, and fifty-four added pages—twenty-twq pages of 
New "Testament Ethics from Moffatt’s “New Testament 
in Modern English”; four containing ethical lessons on 
the Commandments and Lord’s Prayer; ten giving lists 
of the great art and literature that are based on the 
Bible; twelve filled with small pictures of oriental 
objects classified; four containing testing questions; two 
filled with complete indexes. The book may be used as 
a text book of the English Bible whenever it is desir- 
able. The main feature of the new edition, as of the 
old, is the interpretation of the Bible stories by its 
poems. It is to be issued in the“first week of June and 
mailed at once, On previous orders, to graduates of 
high schools and colleges so far as their friends may 
order them at half price before the date of issue, fifty 
cents each postpaid. After publication the book will be 
fifty-four cents, not prepaid, at wholesale, and $1.00 net 
at retail. Dr. Crafts has given the editorial work as 
chairman of a committee of leading men in twenty-five 
religious bodies, and has raised about seven thousand 
dollars to pay for plates and other costs of production 
that books may be sold without profit to the publisher, 
at mere cOst of paper, press work and binding, with a 
view of bringing back the Bible to the homes and schools 
that have discarded it. 
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-) BOOK TABLE 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN AGRICULTURE. By 
Lester S. Ivins, Superintendent of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, Ohio, and 
Frederick A. Merrill, State Normal School, Athens, 
Georgia. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American 
Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. pp. 223. 
Price, 84 cents. 

Messrs. Ivins and Merrill have achieved the highest 
of text-book art,—the teaching of every essential with- 
out a non- -essential, using only significant facts, present- 
ing everything in a vital way. No one has better mag- 
nified the important information in an interesting 
manner, no one has better winnowed the wheat from 
the chaff. 

Agricultural text-books are the best text-books 
have been written in recent months, and this 
absolutely a masterpiece. 

This is as practical as a book of 
scientific as a laboratory treatise. 

Its practical nature may be appreciated when we say 
that, beginning with eighteen September lessons, it 
gives virtually eighteen lessons a month till the end of 
May. It deals with scientific accuracy with the life, 
history, conditions, danger and extermination of every 
insect pest, animal foe of the farmer and horticulturist, 
dairyman and housewife. 

The facts are abundant, the illustrations adequate, 
even generous and the accompanying suggestions and 
questions represent the greatest variety of agricultural 
interest. 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN PUBLIC 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By F. V. Thompson. 
bit my Book Company, Yonkers, New York. pp. IX 

194, 


This is the eighth volume in the School Efficiency 
Series of which Professor Paul H. Hanus is _ editor. 
The book consists of six chapters as follows: I. Present 
Conditions in Edueatron tor Commercial Life; II. 
School Organization and Teachers in Commercial Edu- 
cation; III. The General High School and Commercial 
Education; IV. Three Investigations and What They 
Mean for Education; V. Constructive Proposals, and 
VI. Commercial High Schools and Commercial Courses 
in High Schools. Chapter VI consists of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s Report to the Committee on School Inquiry in 
New York prepared under the direction of Professor 
Hanus. The other chapters contain the results of 
oo investigations of commercial education by the 
author. 


Mr. Thompson traces the present inadequacy of com- 
mercial education to several sources. In the first place, 
commercial education came into the public school sys- 
tem at an unfortunate time, namely, when it was peda- 
gogically unfashionable for a school or a 


course of 
study to have a vocational purpose. As a result, the 
subject matter and methods of commercial education 


have been from the outset far more characteristic of 
the traditional school of a generation ago than they are 
of present day business organization and practice. 
Again, commercial education was originally conceived 
to be merely clerical training: this training today con- 
stitutes approximately only fifteen per cent. of the varied 
training required in commercial life. And finally, the 
author's fundamental criticism of commercial education 
is implied in the following statement: “There is in this 
country today no commercial school which has the 
definite connection with business that effective industrial 
schools have with productive shops.” 

The changes necessary to improve the present condi- 
tions are indicated in the preface: “Throughout the 
book will appear the conviction of the author that re- 
adjustment of organization and methods, changes of 
direction, and expansion of our conception of the 
province and purposes of commercial education are 
imperatively needed.” To bring about these changes. 
Mr. Thompson recommends thorough-going investiga- 
tions of business conditions and practices in order to 
establish procedure in commercial education on a fact 
basis. One of the most important features of this book 
is the chapter in which are reported some of the results 


of three such investigations prompted by the author 
and carried on in and around Boston. 
This volume is not a minute study of detailed organi 


zation of commercial schools or commercial vt ibe It 
is not a comprehensive treatise on the subject because it 
is confined exclusively to secondary schools. This 
volume is a philosophy of commercial education based 
on a thorough knowledge of*school conditions and a 
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Keen insight into commercial organizations and prac- dealing with practical, “everyday” matters, ~traveting, 
tice. The bookys a Zopvabierconsgbution te the ditera-  aprusementg; ealg, eter, Te these 7 fifteen. 
turélof the subject afd maybe téad with pfofit by any stibjécts, for free, conipositjon and review. A geom- 
teacher, principal, or school administrator interested im petent vocabulary, a list of strong and Tftegular verbs, 
commercial education. and careful notes placed (where they belong). at the 

a foot of the page, provide all the working materials 


THE FIELD OF SOCIAL SERVICE.,, Edited by pati Ae es 3 6 
Philip Davis, in collaboration with Maida erman. pS: . 7 
Reuse M . «-Ulustrated.---VOCABULARY..OB.COMMON.. WORDS. LN. 

ey LISH, ITALIAN, RUSSIAN AND dpe 


36 . Price, $1.50 net. : : 
496 pages. Price, 91.50 ue Prepared by Alfred J. Markowitz and Samuel. Starr. 





Mr. Davis has tried to answer the questions, “Just c 
what can I do in social work and how shall I go about New York: American “Book Company.’ 12 mo. 
it?”—-which are pretty hard questions to answer, He Paper. pp 46. oe 
answers by selecting from the tidal wave of writings on An invaluable compilation to aid the multitude of 
social service subjects short articles on different phases people who come to our country from foreign lands, and 
of social work. The book is.as satisfactory as any book who may desire to sacquire the dominant Americam 
thus put together, written in fact by thirty or more tongue. The words are arranged in four columns, each 

eople, can be. The book is sub-divided in four parts | column containing the words in one of the four 

ackground in Social Work, Community Problems, The languages, and the words are thus carried across the 
Community and the Child, and Social Agencies—and page in such order as not to confuse the student, Tak- 
two supplements—Salaried Positions in Social Work, img one line for example, first comes the English word, 
and Opportunities for Training in Social Work. The carpenter,” immediately to ,, the right is the Italian 
book will interest those contemplating social work, and equivalent for it “carpentiere,” then still to the right are 
it may be useful as a reference book for some already the Russian and Yid ish equivalents of the same Eng- 
in such work. Mr. Davis has been for some time asso- lish word. It is one of the easiest and most complete 
ciated with the Civic Service House, in the North End, methods that we haye seen for aiding the student to ac- 
Boston. Small, Maynard & Co. plan to issue other quire some knowledge of the new tongue he may wish 
volumes in a series of which this is apparently the first, to learn. 
to be known as the “Welfare Series.” Tae 


— THE SPOR BCL ISH AT ag By Fiplesase 
TABULAR VIEWS OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. saries e, of Grinn ollege, Iowa. oston: 
Compiled by George Palmer Putnam, and continued Ginn as > ea ty Gorham Press). I2mo. 
go Sate a. 8 Oe Sewer: ” gy This is a masterly and at the same time compact history 
Cloth... Charts ‘eid maps 415 pages. Price, $2.50 "of how the English language came to be, and the 
; . f 2 process of linguistic evolution by which it has be- 
One of the most useful and handiest reference books come what it is today. The first twelve chapters treat of 
widely used in this country has been brought up-to- the three periods of “Old English,” “Middle Eng- 
date, even up to the first month of the European war, jj.4. and “Modern English.” This forms Part L. 
with the new edition of Putnam’s “Tabular Views of part TI deals with Grammatical Forms. Part II 
Universal History.” The whole book has been revised; gives specimens of 6f4 and middle English, such as 
it is necessarily enlarged,’ and maps, colors and valu- edmon’s Hymn, Tke*OnnGlum’ .and The Owl: and 
able charts and tables have been added in the new edi- Nightingale. It is a painstaking work on’! & > ‘toast 
tion. It is a series of chronological tables presenting, interesting bit of linguistic stud 
in parallel columns, a record of the noteworthy ‘events ¥ 
in history from the earliest times. The comprehensive 
index added makes it more valuable for quick reference. = —_ 
The parallel columns show what characters and events | ony 


were contemporaneous, as well as the exact dates of ‘ essional 
each. With such a book one gets at a glance a com- Reading 
for Vacation 


prehensive survey of the world’s history of great 


movements and events which have influenced the pro- 
By LIDA B. EARHART 


gress of civilization. It is the sort of book every student, 
writer and reader wants in his library for reference. 
Principal in the New York City Public Schools 
The types of teaching which accomplish the chief 
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HALEVY’S L’ ABBE CONSTANTIN. Edited, with }} 
aims of education,are here diseussed with ample illus- 
| trations from class-roomexperience. $1.25, pestpaid, 
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introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by Katharine 
School Credit for Home Work 


Babbitt. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. VII + 194 
, By L. R. ALDERMAN 


pages. Price, 40 cents. 

That this charming French love story has not lost its 
Superintendent of Schools, Portiand, Oregon 
A successful plan for the affiliation of home and 
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popularity in the thirty years that have passed since it: 
publication is proved by the large number of editions 
that have appeared both in French and in other 
languages. Its beauty and simplicity of style and con- 
tent, its freedom from all that has come to be con- 


sidered typical of the “French novel,” make it an ideal 
text for beginners, whether in school or college. The 
editor has done her work competently and modestly 
withal. Besides the usual notes and vocabulary, there 
has been appended a list of idioms for review, each _ il- 
lustrated by numerous French sentences chosen from 
the text—an original and valuable feature. The book is 
a worthy addition to the International Modern 
Language Series. 


A SHORT COURSE IN PRACTICAL GERMAN 
COMPOSITION. By T. B. Hewitt (Williams Col- 
lege). Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 68 pages. 
Price, 30 cents. 

This splendid little text corresponds roughly to the 
successful “French Composition” of Professor Comfort, 
published by the same firm. It is intended for pupils 
who have a good knowledge of German grammar, and 
consists of twenty lessons for translation into German, 





‘OUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
.ry Murine Eye Rem: for Red, Weak, Watery 
=ves and Granniated Eyelids; No Smarting— 
ust*Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
2v mai) Free. Muriue Bv- Remedy Co . Chicaga 


| school work whereby the out-of-school hours are con+ 
served for the child’s traimng. Adaptable for any 
community. ..$1.00, postpaid. 


Discipline as a School 
By A. C. PERRY, Jr. 
District Superintendent of Schools, 

| New York City 
This book gives an excellent basis for effecting the 
schoolroom organization that will help most largely 
| to develop character in a ils. Riverside Text- 

books in Education. #1.25, postpaid, 
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| Youth, School and Vocation 

/ By MEYER BLOOMFIELD 

Director of the Yocation Bureau of Boston 

A first-hand presentation of the meaning and work 

of the ‘‘vocational guidance’’ movement,—one of the 

H most vital and far-reaching social and educational 

problems of the day. (Ready in June). 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


| BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Meetings to be Held 


JUNE. 


8-9: American Library Association 
Thirty-seventh Annual Conference 
 rieegee California. George 
Utley, 78 East Washington street, 
Chicago, Illinois, sec’y. 

24: July 2: National Federation of 

usical Clubs. Ninth. Biennial 
Festival, Los Angeles, California; 
Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, Wolfe Hall, 
Denver, Colo., sec’y. r 
24-July 3. National Federation of 
Music Clubs, Los Angeles. 

25-26: American School Hygiene 
Association, San Francisco. Dr. 
Thomas A. rer, College of the 
City of New York, sec’y-treas. 

28-July 3: Conference of Superinten- 

ents of schools of Unidns and 
Smaller Towns in Massachusetts. 
Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Under auspices of State Board of 
Education. 

28: July 16: 

Supervisors 


School for 

Teachers of 
Music, Drawing and Writing. 
Western Session, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIL. 

28-July 1: Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation... St. Paul, Rev. 
Francis W. Howard, 1651 East 
“Mainstreet; Columbus O.; general 
=... we . 

29-Saly 2: Maryland State Teachets’ 
Association. , Oceap City... 


Y- 


1-3: American Institute .of 
tion. Harvard University, 
bridge. Wallace E. 
Keene, N. H.. sec’y. 

7-28: Summer School for Supervisors 
and Teachers of Music, Drawing 
and Writing. Eastern Session, 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, 
Mass. 


28-August 6: Conference of Mothers’ 


Summer 
and 


Cam- 


Mason, 


Congress Club and of Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations, in  con- 
nection with Summ-r_ School, 
Newark, Delaware. State Com- 


missioner of Education, Charles A. 
Wagner, Dover, Delaware. — 


AUGUST. 


2-7: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. San 
Francisco, Stanford University 
and University of California. 

11-18: Association of American Agri- 
culfural ae and Experiment 
Stations, Oakland, California. J. L. 
Hills, Vermont iment Sta- 
tion, Burlington, Vt., sec’y. 


14-21: League of Teachers’ Associa- 


tions. Oakland, California. Miss 
Estelle Hutchins, 1008 German 
street. Erie, Penn., sec’y. 

16-22: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Oakland, California. 
Durand W. Springer, sec’y. 

16-28: International Students’ Re- 


union. Berkeley, California. Vern 
Smith, University of California, 
Berkeley, sec’y. 


ITnstruc-, 


18-20: School Garden Association of 
America. Oakland. Earl L. Fin- 
ney, supervisor of school gardens, 
St. Paul, Minn., sec’y. 


18-21: International a Ay 
Union. Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco. Miss May Murray, editor, 
Kindergarten Review, Springfield, 
Mass., sec’y. 

18-20: National Council of Teachers’ 
of English. Oakland. James F 
Hoosic, Chicago Normal . College, 
Chicago, Illinois, sec’y. 


20: State and National Club Leaders. 


Oakland. O. H. Benson, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
chairman. 

23-24: American School Peace 
League. Oakland, Mrs. Fannie 


Fern Andrews, 405 Marlborough 
street, Boston, sec’y. . 

28: National Association of Teachers 
Agencies. Oakland. B. F. Clark, 
Steinway Hall, Chicago, sec’y. 


24: National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Oakland. Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, 
910 Loan and Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C., sec’y. 

26: Association of State Superinten- 
dents. Oakland. Thomas | 
Finnegan, Albany, N. Y., chair- 


— man, 
26: National Association for the 
oe je Soe and Education of Exce 
_— Children, Oakland. M. P. 
roszmann, Plainfield, N. J., edu- 
cational director. 


97-28: Americun Home Economics 
Association. Oakland. Anna Bar- 
rows, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, N. Y., sec’y. 

27-29: Religious Education Associa- 
tion. Oakland. H. F. Cope, 382 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
lil, sec’y. 

80-31: National Association of State 
Universities. Oakland. President 
Guy Potter Benton, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, sec’y. 


OCTOBER. 


15-16: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association. Newark. H. J. Neal, 
Bridgeton, sec’v. 


15-16: Eastern Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association. Charleston. 
Co. Supt. H. L. Fowkes, Taylor- 
ville; Miss May Douthit, Shelby- 
ville, secretary. 

17: National Federation of State 
Teachers’ Associations. Oakland 
California. Walter W. Reming- 
ton, East Side High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado, sec’y. 

17-18: National Vocational Guidance 
Association. Oakland. Principal 
Jesse B. Davis, Central High 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
sec’y. 

18:, Nationa] . Association 
Supervisors and Inspectors of 
Rural Schools. Oakland. Rural 
School Supervisor C. F. Brown, 
Baton Rouge, La., sec’y. 


of State 


28-30: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Rutland. Miss Caroline 
S. Woodruff, St. Johnsbury, pres.; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, 
sec’y. 

28-29: Maine Teachers’ 
Bangor. Harold 
Augusta, sec’y. 


NOVEMBER. 


State Teachers’ Associa- 
Des Moines, O. E. Smith, 


Association. 
A. Allan, 


4-6: Iowa 
tion. 
sec’y. 


5: Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass. Pres. Walter Sayward, 
Haverhill, secretary, William F, 
Eldredge, Rockport. 

22-24: Montana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Great Falls. Dr. W. 
W. Kemp, Missoula, pres.; H. H. 


Swain, Helena, sec’y. 
24-26: Teachers Assembly of North 
rolina. Raleigh. E. Sams, 


State Department of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh, sec’y. 
DECEMBER. 
27-29: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association. Atlantic City. 
Neal, Bridgeton, sec’y. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


CONNECTICUT. 
NEW BRITAIN. The Connecti- 


cut Association of Public School 
Superintendents held its semi-annual 
meeting in New Britain, May 14 and 
15. The first session was devoted to 
a banquet followed by addresses on 
“Trade Education” by Charles F. 
Smith of New Britain, a member of 
the Connecticut State Board of Edu- 
cation, and Principal E. E. MacNary 
of the Vocational School, Springfield. 
On Saturday, Dr. Albert D. Sheilds, 
director of Division of Education, 
New York City, spoke on “Education 
for Foreigners,” and Professor O. A, 
Morton of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, spoke on “The Im- 
provement of Rural Schools.” 

The members visited the new Pre- 
Vocational Grammar School of New 
Britain. Superintendent Stanley H. 
Holmes of New Britain is president 
of the association, and Superinten- 
dent A. N. Potter of Willimantic 


is 
secretary. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
MEDFORD. Dean Frank G. 
Wren of the School of Liberal Arts 


of Tufts College, has announced to 
the heads of preparatory schools in 
New England new conditions under 
which students of these schools may 
become enrolled in the freshman 
class of Tufts College next fall. The 
new plan is that of President H. C, 
Bumpus. Under the plan of admit- 
ting high school graduates to Tufts, 
any man or woman who has studied 
a'few of the fundamentals required 
under the present system, but has 
taken a wider range of subjects than 
is permissible under the present 


rules, may offer these for admission 
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and receive liberal credit for then. 
Thus students who have been three 
or four vers at any approved sec- 
ondary. sc 

go to college and who- later,find 
themselves able to take a ——- 
course will be able to offer the su 
jects they have studied as a basis for 
admission, 

Dr. Bumpus thinks this system 
should bring to the college students 
who have considered themselves, 
when entering high schools, unable 
to pursue a college course. He also 
thinks this system should bring men 
and women to college younger. 

A feature is the reduction made in 
the algebra requirements. 

WORCESTER. Homer P. Lewis 
has been re-elected, and his salary in- 
creased to $4,500. The increase, un- 
solicited, evidences the appreciation 
of his work here. 


VERMONT. 


RUTLAND. The dates for the 
annual convention of the. Vermont 
State Teachers’ Association have 
been changed from October 14, 15 
and. 16 to--October 28,..29 and 30. 
This change of date is occasioned be- 
cause the second annual Vermont 
Boys’ and Girls’ Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Exposition will be held in 
Rutland, October 26, 27, 28 and 29. 
It is the desire of those having in 
charge these two _ gatherings to 
have them come at the same place 
and the same week. They will be 
held in Rutland on the dates in- 
dicated. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The effect of 
war times on college and university 
enrollment in a neutral country may 
be seen from the following statistics 
of registration during the present 
year. (Draw your own conclusions.) 
Three universities gained more than 
1,000 students each in all depart- 
ments; five, Ohio State, Wisconsin, 
New York University, Minnesota and 
Pennsylvania, gained more than 6500, 
and five others, Illinois, Nebraska, 
Cornell, Cincinnati and Michigan, 
gained more than 300. 

The increase of registration is 
particularly to be noted in the pro- 
fessional schools. The following uni- 
versities now each have more than 
5,000 students in attendance: Colum- 
bia, 11,294; California, 8,180; Chicago, 
7,131; Wisconsin, 6,696; Pennsylvania, 
6,505; Harvard, 6,411; Michigan, 
6,319; New York University, 6,142; 
Cornell, 5,939; Illinois, 5,664. 

Instead of there being an increase 
in the enrollment of medical colleges 
during this session, there will be a 
decided decrease, according to The 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation. Of about sixty-five medi- 
cal colleges from which reports have 
been received, enrollments show that 
this decrease will be about eight per 
cent., as compared with from three to 
six per cent. in each of the last few 
years. The raising of the standards 
for admission to medical colleges, 
therefore, has had the effect in de- 
creasing the number of those who 
take up medicine as a life work. 


NEW JERSEY. 
PLAINFIELD. Plainfield is to 
lose two of its principals, next year, 
who retire with half salary under 
the State Law,—Miss_ Millicent E. 


ol without intending to 


Humpston, principal of the Washing: 
ton School, who has taught forty- 
one years in..Plainfield, and Mi 


Anna M.D Poyneiaes t 
Grammar School, who has x 
thirty-five years in Plainfield besides 
three years elsewhere. Mr. F. W 


Ok,” Principal of the Lincoln 


School, Cranford, will take Miss 
Humpston’s ‘place, and Mr. Ralph 
Starry, Principal of the Grant 


School, Westfield, will take the place 
of Miss Day. 


Paterson loses Dr. J. A. Reinhart, 
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Principal of thé High School, “Whe 


also_ retires on the _ half 
forty-five 


salary 
years of 


TON. New Jersey is doing 


active work in pro 
RON 


s s. In on to 
those already established, in other 
counties, Vineland is its 


school for in th 
fall, iddiesex County will hele 
three county schools, the curriculum 


incinting 
general epochal arts ok 
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In Agriculture 


Agriculture interests teachers, pupils, 


and parents. 
prepared to do real, 
important field ? 


Are thé teachers of your county 


worth-while work in this 


As County Superintendent, you 


should direct the work and instruct and help your 
teachers, or many of them will be compelled to 


teach from books only. 


Base the work on the needs and 


interests of the boy and girl. Start your teachers 
right by giving some lessons at County Institute. 


Get a set of our IHC Charts and 


give the instruction yourself. 


a special lecturer. 


You do not need 


Get our Charts and Lantern Slides 


Loaned at a small rental—$1.50 per week and ex- 
press one way. We pay return express. 


Subjects: Corn, Poultry, Flies, Soils, 
Live Stock, Alfalfa, Diversification, Weeds, Why 


Teach Agriculture. 


Write for Sample Chartlets and 


Lecture book that accompanies them. Write us if 
we can help you make your plans, or carry out 


plans already made. 


International Harvester Company 
of New Jersey 


Agricultural Extersion Dept. 


Harvester Bldg., Chicago 


¥ 
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There is Something Substantial 


back of our Claims for producing Economy in the 
Schoolroom or our business would-not show an | 
increase in sales from year to year for over 40 | 


years. 


THE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


and Quick Repairing Materials save money by 
Increasing the lives of free text-books. 








SPRINGFIELD, 








The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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with applied physics and chemistry, 
and vocational classes for the boys, 
adapted to the special vocations of 
the locality where the school is es- 
tablished. These schools are con- 
ducted ,under ~ special vocational 
boards of *ednication, the support 
coming hali from the state and half 
from the county. 

New Jersey has suffered a_ great 
loss in the death of Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education J. Brognard 
Betts, who had charge of the Legal 
Department in the office of the State 
Commissioner, For more. than 
thirty years, under variotis adminis- 
trations, he has interpreted. the 
school law. 

The State Board of Education ex- 
periences a change in its member- 
ship and organization by the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Schauffler of Lakewood, 
who has been Président of the Board 
since its reorganization under the 
present law. is place as member 
of the Board has been filled by the 
Governor’s appointment of Thomas 
W. Synnot of Wenonah. 


MILLVILLE. The spring meet- 
ing “*6f thé South- Jersey School- 
masters’ Association was held here 
this month with Superintendent N. 
C. Holdridge of Hammonton presid- 
ing. Besides an interesting demon- 
stration of music instruction there 
was an excellent address by Dr. 
Graves ofthe University. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 


TEXAS. 


HOUSTON. “Friends of educa- 
tion in Texas are happy over the fact 
that the thirty-fourth’) legislature, in 
its finance Committees, is facing 
squarely and with far-seeing eyes the 
needs of the educational institutions 
of the state,” says Dr. W. B. Bizzell, 
president of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


: IOWA. 

DUBUQUE. In one of ‘the 
Dubuque schools recently the pupils 
in one of the upper grammar grades 
were required to write sentences 
using the words emaciate, illusion, in- 


genuous, and causal. After a diligent 
study of the dictionary, the following 
results were achieved:— 

The food was emaciated yesterday. 

England is trying to emaciate the 
Germans by cutting off their food 
supply. 

You must emaciate’ yourself to 
have a better form. 

Emaciate that bone, Rcver. 

Roshek Brothers sell _ illusions. 
(Roshek Brothers are the leading de- 
partment store). 

The door was ingenuous. One of 
the synonyms,.or meanings, given 
for ‘ingenuous’ “is ‘open.’ 

The death of Andrew Jackson was 
causal. 

The causal of Sir Walter Raleigh 
was unknown. 

The causal plea was sent to the 
court. 

She wore an illusion. 


CRESTON. The Union County 
Normal Training Summer School 
will be conducted at the High School 
building in Creston, May 31 to July 3, 
by Miss Lora E. Lipsett, county su- 
perintendent’ of _ schools, The 
session this year will be cofiducted 
upon a somewhat different plan to 
meet the requirements of the new 
certificate laws. 

It will be a training school as well 
as a review school, approved and in- 
spected by the state department of 
education for twelve weeks of nor- 
mal training required under the new 
law which goes into effect July 1, 
1915; also tor the six weeks of nor- 
mal training, giving three points of 
credit on salary. 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. The University of 
Cincinnati is presenting to its stu- 
dents and the public of the city a set 
of motion picture lectures designed 
to show how things in common use 
are made and to disseminate indus- 
trial and vocational information by 
the graphic method of motography. 
The lectures will be in five series of 
twenty-one each, covering a variety 
of subjects. A new series will be 
presented each month during the 
session. The university is enabled to 
present this series of visatures as a 
member of an association of the lead- 





ing universities and colleges and of 
manufacturers, producers and trans- 
portation lines in this country and 
abroad. The work began in Girard 
College, Philadelphia, in October. 
The visatures were next sent to the 
University of Pittsburg, and thence 
they went to the University of Cin- 
cinnati, to be forwarded by it to the 
various co-operating universities. 
These universities have control of the 
lectures in their respective centers 
and will use them in such of the 
schools and other institutions of 
learning as they may deem proper. 


ILLINOIS. 


EAST ST. LOUIS. The Board of 
Education, acting in accordance with 
the wish of Superintendent D. Walter 
Potts and H. J. Alvis, approved the 
following rules on graduation dress, 
which had been recommended by a 
committee of the high school 
faculty :— 

1. That the graduates 
wear nor carry flowers. 

2. That the dress material be of 
neither lace nor silk, but of simple 
cotton fabric, as swiss, voile, dimity, 
or organdy. 

3. That the price limit of material 
including trimming, be not over 
seven dollars. 

4. That the dress as to length be 
not shorter than five inches from the 
floor. 

5. That dresses may be collarless 
but not too low in the neck. 

6. That the dresses be not sleeve- 
less. 

7. That ready-made dresses con- 
form to these requirements. 

8 That the girls choose a teacher 
to act as censor. 


—_—— 


MICHIGAN. 

HOUGHTON. The Upper Penin- 
sula Teachers’ Association under 
the guidance of President Mrs. F. A. 
Jeffers of Painesdale this season was 
the greatest success in the history 
of the Association due in no small 
degree to the addresses of Mrs. Cora 
Wilson Stewart and Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman, women who are un- 
surpassed in popular power. 

ANN ARBOR. The enrollment at 
the university for the present year 


neither 
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totals 6,854, an increase of 354 over 
last year’s total. This figure includes 
both summer session and regular ex- 
tension classes. 


ADRIAN. C. H. Griffey, princi- 
pal of the high school, succeeded 
Superintendent C. W. Mickens who 
goes to the Pacific northwest. 


KENTUCKY. 

FRANKFORT. In one mountain 
county of Kentucky the average 
salaries paid to teachers are from 
$220 to $240 a year. In seven counties 
the average is $240 to $260. In ten 
counties the average is $200 to $280; 
in seven, $280 to $300; in three, $300 
to $320; in two, $320 to $350, and in 
one, $360 to $380, this being the high- 
water mark. 

The average value of school 
buildings in the Kentucky mountain 
region is correspondingly low. In 
one county the average value of 
school buildings is less than $100. 
In eight it is from $200 to $300; in 
seven, from $300 to $500; in six, from 
$400 to $500; in five, from $500 to 
$600; in two, from $600 to $700, and 
in one, from $800 to $900. 


WISCONSIN. 


NEKOOSA. The new high school 
building in this village of 1,100 in- 
habitants, considering the size of the 
town, is probably the finest school 
building in the state. It is the center of 
many community interests and activ- 
ities; a parent-teachers’ association, 
flower and garden association, library 
club, lecture course, athletic associa- 
tion, village voting place, weekly 
first aid meeting for the employees of 
the local mills, free public baths, 
farmers’ institutes, and public enter- 
tainments. 

The parent-teachers’ association 
holds monthly meetings, at which, 
following discussion and musical 
numbers, the people adjourn to the 
gymnasium or other room for a 
social time. The attendance at these 
meetings has averaged over 200 so 
far this year. The flower and garden 
association looks after the purchase 
of seeds, a fall exhibit, and the 
awarding of prizes. The shower 
baths are open to the public each 
Wednesday and Saturday, from one 
to ten P. M., and have had as high 
as 200 users in a single day. They 
are available throughout the year, 
including the summer vacation. 

Principal Frank Powell reports 
that all this service to the community, 
is done without any _ elaborate 
machinery; there has been no arous- 
ing campaign, and no financial sup- 
port has been asked or given by the 
school district. Very seldom has 
outside talent been made use of. The 
work is expanding and growing con- 
tinually and is becoming more and 
more a vital factor in the welfare of 
the community. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. The College of 
Education of the University of 
Minnesota has united with the 
Minneapolis schools this year in 
two epoch making efforts. The first 
is the establishment of practice 
teaching for undergraduates. This 
work has been carried on throughout 
the present year. The second effort 
has resulted in a plan which will go 
into effect next year. 
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Boston University 


Summer Session 
JULY 1 to AUGUST 12, 1915. 


News Reporting, etc., Jor business men and students preparing 


of Liberal Arts,in Ancientand Modern 
Hyelend soa oxhersollogntsrabjectesooureen, 
a su 
by Instruct orsfrom the staff of the — 
Business Administration in Accounting, 
Advertising, Commercia) Law, Economics, 
fer a business career. 


A Git weeks, session in Bostdn, the city 
fou spied gesay, Coureek, vy (Henigasrs 
aud 


Specia] courses in English, French Spanish, Latin and Music for teachers of those sub. 


Dormitories. Fue bvailetin coataining furthe 


jects. 
rt information address A. H. RICE, Chairman. 


Boston University, Boyiston and Exeter Streets, Boston. 





EMERSON 


“Teaching assistants,” who will be 
graduates of the University of Minne- 
sota, will take up high school work 
next year. 

Young men and women who have 
passed the regular courses and have 
taken an additional course that may 
extend over one or two years, will 
be able to start at $300 a year with 
$400 for the second year. Professor 
F. H. Swift, secretary of the college 
of education, and F. Spaulding, 
superintendent of the Minneapolis 
public school system, have worked 
out the plan and it has been indorsed 
by the high school principals. Ray- 
mond A. Kent, prinoipal of the uni- 
versity high school, will have charge 
of the enrollment for the special 
course. 

Certificates will be issue by the 
Minneapolis High School authorities 
to those who take the course, attest- 
ing their fitness for positions as 
“teaching assistants.” The plan is 
really an effort towards the  intro- 
duction of a fifth year of professional 
training which the university author- 
ities expect eventually to require of 
all students preparing for the teach- 
ing profession. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


MINOT. Superintendent Bruce 
Francis of Cedar Falls, lowa, comes 
to this city under conditions that bid 
fair to signify much to him and to 
this city. 


NEBRASKA. 


KEARNEY. Buffalo county es- 
tablished a precedent one day _ last 
month, when within a period of 
twenty-four hours three county su- 
perintendents held office. 

County Superintendent Elliott 
tendered his resignation, he having 
accepted the position of registrar of 
the Kearney State Normal ‘School. 
To fill the vacancy John H. Jameson, 
an employee of a local mill, was ap- 
pointed. Later the board was forced 
to rescind its action when it was 
found that Jameson was not qualifi 
his certificate having been outlawe 
because he had not taught school for 
three years. A. J. Nichols, present 
superintendent of the schools of Gib- 
bon, was then appointed to fill the 
position. Nichols qualified, filed his 
bond, and has been accepted. 


INDIANA. 
SHELBYVILLE. The graduat- 


expression 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and fall ir- 
formation on application to 


HEWRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Presicent 
,Literature,and 


The larges of@Qrat 
pedagogy in America Ita to develop ia 


ta knowledge of his own powers ia 
ras @ creative thinkener 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





A¢E NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridage- 

water, Mass» For both sexea 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C, Boyden, M. A. 





—— 
Srate NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 


Department for the pedagegieal ené 
technical training of teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit« 
man, Principal. 








ing class of the High School, instead 
of purchasing a present for the 
school as has been the custom, will 
place its money in the care of a 
trust company as a foundation for an 
endowment fund to be used for a 
scholarship of some kind. 


VINCENNES. School affairs are 
disturbed here because of the action 
of the city school board last week. 
After re-electing Robert I. Hamil- 
ton as superintendent, the board later 
rescinded its action, 


BLOOMINGTON. Robert J. 
Leonard, director of vocational edu- 
cation in Indiana University, has 
issued two important studies on vo- 
cational education in Indiana. The 
first is “A Study of the People of 
Indiana and Their Occupations for 
Purposes of Industrial Education,” 
and the second, “Some Facts Con- 
cerning the People, Industries and 
Schools of Hammond.” 


BRAZIL. Sixty high school boys 
were prominent among five  hun- 
dred people who observed a local 
good roads day in improving the 
old National Road through Clay 
County. 


INDIANAPOLIS. A new system 
of student control, superseding the 
honor system, will be given a trial in 
Butler College. Under this system, 
a cheater on examinations is to be 
warned not to turn in his papers; if 
he does so, the student observing 
the cheat will report the fact to a 
special student committee which has 
the power to administer punishment. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE. — Superin- 
tendent L. D. Hines of this city is a 
candidate in the primaries for the 
Republican nomination for the state 
superintendency. Mr. Hines is one 
of the most efficient city superinten- 
dents in the state, and the most 
prominent man, professionally, from 
Indiana in the National Education 
Association Among the progressive 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. ¥ , 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave, 
Los Angeles. Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg. 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director - 


Register Now 
120 ‘Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





EASTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 






For eve 


Depart ‘hool Work. As Pub'ither of the amtua) “Rocky Movptain 
’ Agency som eereaeatte 8”, we are in toch with nearly all the schoo)s in the follow. 


States: Arizona, Califcrma,( oleredo, |dabo, Kanras, Montana NeTrarka, Nevuca Dew 










Booklet ‘How to App’ 
rs or sent paid for Fifty jas 
reg stamps. aes _Refunded 
if not vee * hey) or 
free Booklet. shu b 
suer our teachers. Ware nutter, M 


st. . 
The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region. 


ing ‘ bema, Oregon, South Dako’a. Utah. Washington and W)« pn in;y. 
Ee Ne a Wy For a Schoo] and Secure Pron ot 
Teachers of all the States". free tu FS aes a 


«nm, With Laws of Certificaticn « 


_ <_<? 


ROCKY N7 TEACHER 


4ICENey EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER COLO 





—_ 


phases of his platform are the follow- 

The extension of the vocational 
V in the schools. 

a ybkanqoeatest possible value to the 

taxpayer for the money spent on the 
hools. 

= ‘thanple playgrounds for all 

and city sghools. ’ 

“The same -educational advantages 
for rural and city pupils. 

“School gardens and farms. 

“Healthful school one to make 

Ithy boys and girls. 
ac vie om of school houses for 
community purposes all the year 
round, aealdl 
’ “Courses of study that will give all 
the chidren of the people the things 
they need. ' 

“Better means of testing the work 
of teachers. ’ 

“The creation of all possible 
conditions that willtend to make 
teaching a lifetime work by high-class 
teachers. ’ 

“A fuller realization of the fact 
that the schools exist for the chil- 
dren and not the children for the 
schools. ' 

“A higher ideal of community 
service on the part of every school 
organization in the state of Indiana. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


rural 


CALIFORNIA. 


EL CENTRO. A. P. Shibley, the 
newly elected superintendent of Im- 
perial county, is a graduate of the 
Kirksville, Missouri, State Normal 
School, and has had great success as 
superintendent of Imperial in this 
country. 


OAKLAND. A special meeting of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English will be held at Oakland, in 
connection with the annual conven- 
tion and international congress of 
the N. E. A. The California State 
Association of English teachers will 
participate as a body. The dates are 
August 18 and 20. This is during 
the first week of the N. E. A. con- 
vention, or as it is called, Inter- 
national Congress. Headquarters 
will be maintained in the Oakland 
Hotel from August 16 to 22, and it is 
hoped that all friends of the Council 
will make use of the facilities pro- 
vided. The meetings will be held in 
the new Oakland Auditorium. ; 

The program of the conference is 
certain to be excellent. The follow- 


ing topics and speakers are definitely 
arranged for: On American’ Speech 
and Speech Training, Protessor 
Fred N. Scott, University of Michi- 
gan; Professor Calvin L. Lewis, 
Hamilton College, and Miss 
Katherine Jewell Everts, Pom- 
fret, Conn.; “The Case of John 
Smith,” Professor Edmund = K.,. 
Broadus, University of Alberta; 
“Dramatic Production in the High 
School,” O. B. Sperlin, Stadium 
High School, Tacoma, Wash.; “The 
Reorganization of High School 
English,’ William B. Owen, principal 
of the Chicago Normal College, Miss 
Emma Breck, University High 
School, Oakland, Cal., C. C. Certain, 
Central High School, Birmingham, 
Ala., James F. Hosic, secretary of 
the council, and others: “The Eng- 
lish Course in the First Six Years of 
School,” J. W. Searson, Kansas 
Agricultural College; “A New Text- 
book for Teachers of English,” 
William R. Davis, Whitman College. 


UTAH. 


SALT LAKE CITY. Elwood P. 
Cubberley is in charge of a survey 
for this city assisted by Superinten- 
dent J. H. Van Sickle of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, Dr. Lewis M. Ter- 
man and Professor J. B. Sears, Mr. 
J. H. Williams, of Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

This is a combination of pro- 
fessional sanity and non-personal 
prejudice. 


OGDEN. The excitement which 
has appeared on occasions since the 
survey seems to have eventuated 
everytime in hearty endorsement of 
Superintendent John M. Mills whose 
intense modern ideas have been a 
little too aggressive for some 
citizens. It was always inconceivable 
that Ogden should shout “Whoa” to 
an educational progressive. Its 
motto has always been “Onward.” 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


IDAHO. 


FAYETTE. Superintendent J. E. 
Turner has arranged for credit for 
— work in the orchestra or glee 
club. 

NAMPA: The high school enroll- 
ment has gone from 157 tq 275 in 


two years. 
MOSCOW. O. D. Center suc- 


f 
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ceeds William Olin in the extension 
work of the agricultural depart- 
ment of the State University. 

ST. ANTHONY. This very wide 
awake city in southeastern Idaho has 
a commercial course and a domestic 
science course with a special teacher 
for each; and home sanitation, house. 
hold arts and everything belonging 
to domestic science are taught. 
Superintendent D. C. Niefont is a 
genuine educational leader. 

OREGON. 

EUGENE. Superintendent W. R. 
Rutherford of McMinnville, has been 
elected to the superintendency here. 
He has made almost a national repu- 
tation at McMinnville, ranking abso- 
lutely among the leaders of the state. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

WASHINGTON. The corner 
stone of the new Central High 
School Building was laid with ap- 
propriate ceremonies under the aus- 
pices of the Alumni Association, in 
March. The arrangements were in 
charge of Fred L. Fishback, former 
president of the association, and a man 
who did much toward securing the 
new building. In his address Mr. 
Fishback said; just before laying the 
stone :— 

“The present Central High School, 
the old Washington High School, 
which this new school will replace 
has had lofty ideals and devoted prin- 
cipals and teachers. A fine spirit has 
always pervaded it. There has been 
Sympathy between teachers and 
pupils. If these things exist in this 
new structure, and those who attend 
this school find the help which ought 
to come from its wonderful equip- 
ment and from the grand prospect 
spread out before them what may 
we look for from those future stu- 
dents! I for one shall feel like com- 
ing back to school and shall con- 
gratulate those who are fortunate 
enough to be here.” 


For the United States Bureau of 
Education, Harold W. Foght has 
compiled statistics which tend to 
show that the average time for a 
teacher to remain in one rural school 
is less thantwo years of 140 days 
each. The conclusions of Mr. Foght 
are:— 

“So long as teachers continue to be 
peripatetics, the best result in com- 
munity leadership cannot be expected, 
A change from amateur to profes- 
sional teaching in the rural schools 
would be hastened by giving the 
teacher a salary that would enable 
him to provide comfortably for his 
family, and by compelling the com- 
munity, through legal enactment, to 
erect a teacher’s cottage in close 
proximity to every school plant.” 

_ The compiler of the bulletin made 
inquiries regarding the housing of 
teachers in rural communities. Of 
the 3,000 teachers who replied to the 
inquiry only seventy-three lived in 
homes provided by the community. 
In these cases, however, the bulletin 
Says, it is demonstrated that the pro- 
viding of such homes makes the 
teacher a community leader. 

_ “In the few communities report- 
ing permanent homes,” says the 
bulletin, “the teachers are usually 
able to project the school into the 
home and draw the home close to 
the school. Where teachers’ cottages 
are provided, these, aside from mak- 
ing the teachers’ own lives more 
attractive, naturally become rallying 
centres tor all community activities.” 
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[Continued from page 575.] 





colony, and Portugal will hardly 
consent to have it overrun in this 
fashion. Portugal is an ally of Great 
Britain, and began mobilizing her 
troops last October, with the ap- 
parent purpose of entering the war. 
Although she made no_ belligerent 
move, it was understood at that 
time that she had sent a considerable 
force to West Africa, to be in readi- 
ness for contingencies. The move- 
ment of the German soldiers seems 
to furnish her ample provocation. 


RECONSTRUCTED NATIONAL 
CABINET. 


Premier Asquith’s decision to re- 
construct the British Cabinet along 
national instead of party lines, and 
to invite representatives of the other 
political groups to share in the re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of the 
war, seems to have been reached 
suddenly, but there can be no doubt 
of its wisdom. It was hastened by 
the sharp friction between Winston 
Churchill, the first civil lord of the 
admiralty, and Lord Fisher, the first 
sea Lord, which led to the latter’s 
resignation. Mr. Churchill has his 
strong points, but the ability to get 
along peacefully with his associates 
is mot one of them. He has such 
superabundant energy that his dis- 
position is to do a thing first, and 
discuss it afterward.. But the re- 
construction of the Cabinet would 
have been a wise step any way; for it 
will relieve the Government, while 
the war is in progress, from nagging 
political criticism and will enable it 
to face with a united front+whatever 
problems may present themselves, in- 
cluding that of compulsory military 
service. 


THE GREAT NAVAL REVIEW. 


It was only a coincidence that the 
review by the President of the great 
Atlantic fleet off the Statue of 
Liberty followed so closely upon the 
despatch of the American note ‘to 
Germany. The review had been 
planned weeks before, and the fleet, 
after lying at anchor in the Hudson 

iver, for ten days, was on its way to 
Newport, for its war manoeuvres 
along the Atlantic coast. There was 
nothing of menace either in the re- 
view or in the manoeuvres; but the 





assembling of sixteen big battleships 
and many lesser fighting craft was 
an assuring reminder that the United 
States is not wholly without means | 
of defense if the need should come, 
e lesson taught us by our unpre- 
paredness when the Spanish war 
broke out has not been taken to 
heart as it might have been, but 
Neither has it been wholly for- 
gotten, 5 


Reports and Pamphlets 





“A Measuring Scale for Ability in 
Spelling.” By Leonard P. Ayres. 
00 pages and chart. 35 cents. 
Division of Education, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 East 22d 
Street, New York City. 

“Vocational Education.” Bulletin, 





Vol. I. No. 12, Emporia, Kansas, 
State Normal School. 29 pages. 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Amherst, Mass. Announcement of 
Summer Schools, 32 pages. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





a 
THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY f 


“ like your way of doing business and you may be sure you will hear 

| VERY MUCH freak uae whenever wales a vacancy to fill,’ writes thé principal 
of a high-class private school on the Fudson to whom we recommended two men 
recently. “If the vacancy had occurred as I expected 1 should have offered it to your 
Mr.——-" This is so common a letter im our correspondence that we sbould 
not quote it except that it is the LIKE. The fact that we have pleased the 
sort of appreciation we very much principal or superimtendent who applies 
to us and have won his confidence for the future meaus more to our Agency in the long ron 
than whether we have been able to fill the one- lac vacaney through which 
such acquaintance has been fostered. And it counts as well for ovr candidates also 
in the end to wait for appointment ina good school system where we can THIS WAY 
put them in easily becauge the head of it has come to know and to prefer : 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, Soc SecSina:ine'scrton miss thin booklet 
is ted by our AT POSITIO TELLS KGW, cane, 


yearstlttne successes and failures of applications. iT 
The Albert Teachers’ Ag 623 S. Webesh Ave., Chiccgo, Ill, 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 








Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [ith Avenue 


New York 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr, 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY inzoczees, te Colleges, 
Ot ati AGN or Tastructions recommends yond Bebocls tS patgetss Catan 


add 
a aaa Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


; recommends teachers and bas filled hum- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 

$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 

lished 1889. No charge to employers, 

nove for registration. If you need @ 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 








PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor aepartment work im 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Pena. 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some vay PAY 
tem of music and Srowtan ovens pomeeaes ing $70 to $9 per month, For fur 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY * 4iSremon: olsing, Boston 


HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency for ~~ 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschool cials, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N, ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 











THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY reson. co-operating with TeACH- 


free Booklet. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ERS, PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. Write fdr 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, VINCENT B, FISK. Sec’y and Manager. 
81 Chace! St., Albany, N. Y. 





We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. . «+ 
AGENCY 


Boston, llass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Long Distance Telephone, Manager. 
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EARNING POWER 


may be acquired at Malden Commercial School, 
where we fit students for work as Secretaries, Book- 
keepers, Stenographers, etc. 


Our Normal Department 


trains teachers in teaching these subjects. 


Commercial! Educationis steadily growing in im- 
portance. Every year more High Schools and Busi- 
ness Colleges call for more teachers. 
This means better chances for employment and. for 
better pay for you—If you act on our suggestion. 
Conducted by a trained educator with long teaching 
AND basiness experiences; with more teachers in 


dag eg to students than any similar school we 


now of; and with an ambition to do the most 
thorough work rather than be the largest school, we 
feel justified in stating that Malden Commercial 
School is 


** Edacationally the strongest Business School in 
NeW England.’’ 


We have information that is well worth your while. 
Call or write for it. 


Malden Commercial School 


Walter Leroy Smith, Principal 
Founded 1904 


Malden, Mass. 






7 whe 
;xposilions 
as 


See the great Panama Expositions in 


California this year; the wonderful Southwest; the Colorado 
Rockies, with their many scenic attractions; see the old 
missions of the early padres; see the new world full of 
promise and fulfillment—the Golden West. 
You see all on 


Ges 


Go one way, return another—no extra cost. 
Only $62.50 for round trip from Chicago; 
$57.50 from St. Louis; $57.50 from Memphis. 
Correspondingly low fares from all other points. 
Liberal stopover privileges. Long return limit. = 
e maintain Travel Bureaus in all important 
cities. Our representatives are travel experts, 
who will help you plan a wonderful and an 
economical,outing, give you full information 
about California and the Panama Expositions 
and look after every detail of your trip. Inter- 
esting literature on request. 


L. M. ALLEN, Pass. Traf. Mér. 
Room 727 La Salle Station 
Chicago 
Both Expositions included in one ticket at 
no extra cost— San Diego-— 


San Francisco 
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Typewriter. 








More Remington Accuracy Winners 
There Were Two of Them At the Last Competition 
Miss Myrtle Hagar, of Nashville, wrote 74 words per minute, for fifteen 
minutes, without error—the best ‘‘accuracy”’ record ever made. 


Miss Charlotte Klein, a pupil in the Spencerian School of Cleveland, 
wrote 60 4% words per minute, for fifteen minutes, without error—the best 
“accuracy ’’ record ever made by a student. 


Both of these operators won the accuracy prize 


This Remington Accuracy Prize is our incentive to every Remington 
typist and student to strive to reach the error-proof standard. 

Why do we offer this incentive? 
operator to achieve the highest success. Every em- 
ployer demands “‘accuracy first,’’ therefore accuracy 
is the quality which pays the pupil best. 


Call at the nearest Remington office and learn the 
particulars of the next Remington Accuracy Contest. 


Remington Type 


New York and Everywhere 





a new Remington 


Because we wish every Remington 


er Company 


(Incorporated) 
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